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_ Out on thee, murderer! saga Killers my heart. 
9 . » Rin say Lord Ranep as Bil a fly. 


fieme ies ema ; ei ies hon ant ed him. 


its ANDRONICUS.—Sicd 


s parioits trades and eidenbions come in and. go out of 3 
fits ion: just as do bonnets and cloaks, collars and shoe- -. ** 
buckles, A pestilence sweeps over the land, and “crowded ° . 
cities wail its stroke ;” the people at large suffer, but the, 
doctors rub their hands as they grow fat, and fill their — 
pockets. Perhaps a fina crisis prostrates commerce, and “4 
business is stagnant; then come exposures of frauds,and a ~* 
general bankruptcy. Mueh litigation follows, and while 
society languishes, the lawyer does a thriving business, and 
in a short time enjoys the elegant ease of a palace. After a 
while trade revives, and the winds that swell the sails of the 
merchant’s argosies, bring him also golden showers. The 
storekeeper’s counters are Crowded ; speculation is rife; the 
late poor shopboy soon sweeps along. the streets with carriage 
and four, and-it may be, becomes am alderman. ‘ Every dog 
will have his day, every cat will mew.” 

Now, after a long peace “grim visaged war’ frowns upon 
the land. Mark the change. The dull Lieutenant who has 
spent a quarter of a century smoking his pipe, drinking his 
grog, and consuming his rations at some obscure frontier 
post, suddenly becomes the observed of all observers. He has 
waked up some fine morning and found himself a General. 


* Story of the Great March, by Brevet Major George Ward Nichols, Aide de-Camp to 
General Sherman. 


The fat ol@ uncle always thought that Bob, or Billy, would 
be a great man: “ he told you so distinctly many a time” he 
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says, though you don’t exactly recollect it. Kind neighbors 
(some of whom have sons suitable for staff officers,) can tell 
you fifty, or a hundred incidents of the babyhood and child- 
hood of the new-fledged hero, which clearly prognosticated 
his military genius. Bobbie, now grown up and “ bearded 
like the pard,” wears stars and straps upon his coat, and has 
men galloping behind him. The world is awe-struck as he 
goes by ; it is delighted to hear how Bobbie’s coat is cut, and 
what color his eyes are; whether he has small feet or big 
ones, and how much he eats for dinner. To touch Bobbie’s 
hand is a grand privilege. There is no higher honowto a jad& 
than to say she has kissed him; nor to a gentleman than to 
have dined with him; nor to a newsboy than to have caught 
the cast-away stump of his cigar. Nothing is talked of but 
seiges and battles, and to drill and be- drilled, is the whole 
duty of man. We bear nothing in the mean time of the doc- 
tor, the lawyer or the professor. ‘They are lost to view in the 
mass of human beings who are hurled against breastworks by 
their great commander, torn to pieces, thrown into ditches 
andaforgotten. This phase of professional fashions we have 
just passed through; a new one is now at hand.’ 
. The erowds of military heroes that so recently swarmed 
around the hotel doors, and in all manner of public places, 
twirling their mustaches, clanking their swords and playing 
daintily with their delicate horsewhips, are having an exit 
from the stage, or rather have retired into the greenroom to 
change the gaudy trappings of the soldier for the more modest 
attire of the historian and the critic; and even now we notice 
& number of the quondam campaigners coming forward to 
charm the public in their new garb, and saluting them with 
graceful suavity. 

These gentlemen who have so recently exchanged the sword 
for the pen are full of recollections of the modern Cesars who 
have just sought, and found “the bubble reputation in the 
cannon’s mouth,” (which meaneth over the hill just in hear- 
ing,) and in their gay colored volumes, fresh from the press, 
we may read, to heart’s content, of how fields were won, and 
get as much mystified as we choose about grand tactics, grand 
strategy, and profound combinations. 

By the wise economy of nature, everything is made to tend 
to a good end; in a weed even may be found honey yand we 
believe that even the works of these little Boswell’s, who are 
flocking at the heels of the military Johnsons, may prove not 
altogether nuisances. It is true they tell us that their Gene- 
ral’s campaigns were illumined by military genius, more splen- 
did than any of ancient or modern times; but they correct the 
evil of their own false assertions by recounting facts from 
which we distil the truth. “Sir,” says Moses Aaron, Esq., 
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Clothier, &c.,”’ observe what a magnificent article this is—the 
finest in the city—just out—nothing like it ;—and we do imme- 
diately observe that the garment is moth-eaten, and rotten, 
and was probably made up when the same fashion was in 
vogue in the time of our ancestors. 

A staff officer of Gen. Sherman, who gives us the benefit of 
his full name, “* Brevet Major George Ward Nichols,” pub- 
lished in 1865 an account of what he is pleased to call ** The 
Great March,’’ meaning thereby the campaign of Sherman’s 
Army from Kingston to Savannah; thence through the Caro- 
linas to Raleigh; then to Richmond, and finally to Washing- 
ton. The text is mainly that of this diary, but the objects he 
had in making a book of such ordinary stuff we are unable to 
divine, unless they were: to turn a iew pennies; to get or 
keep in the good graces of the Generals whom he panegyrizes; 
and, not least, probably the high gratification of seeing his 


own name ‘* Brevet Major George Ward Nichols,” in con- | 


spicuous gilt on brilliant blue, or green. 


“*Tis pleasani sure to see one’s name in print, 
A book's « book altho’ there's nothing in‘t.” 


A book it is; and tor that reason mentioned here, 

In a certain tria), a witness gave in his evidence, that the 
defendant was a respectable man. ‘* What do you mean by 
respectable ?” asked oe of the counsel. ‘* Why, sir, he drives 
a gig.’ Major Nichols is also a respectable man, for he drives 


over the course in as gay a literary gig as we have seen 


lately: that is to say, his book is well printed, and ilus- 
trated; has a bright binding of green and gold, and at the 
distance of halt a yard looks as if it might contain as correct 
views of military affairs as the works of Jomini. * 

We do not propose to enter into any elaborate criticism of 
the military movements it describes. The march was cer- 
tainly a long one, but only great it seems to us as a buffalo is 
greater than a lion; as a brickbat is greater than a diamond ; 
larger in fact. ‘“ Mais’’—as the French say—we propose 
merely to show the character of Major Nichols’ criticisms and 
statements: 

About the first of October, 1864, the Confederate General 
Hood took it into his head to march into Tennessee, despite 
the fact that Sherman lay in his front with many times his 


numbers. Hood had received 41,000 infantry from Johnson ; — 


‘what Sherman’s force was, we don’t know; but this we do 
know, if Major Nichols be credited, that Sherman had 60,000 
musket bearing men, 60 pieces of artillery, 4,575 engineers 
and the cavalry of Kilpatrick, after detaching the 4th and 
23d Corps to Gen. Thomas, at Nashville; which reinforce- 
ment, as Gen. Sherman confesses, would enable Gen. Thomas 


to oppose to Gen, Hood “a largely superior force.” Now, it 
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does seem to us that, with this 75,000 men, designed to march 
through Georgia, in addition to the already superior force of 
Gen. Thomas, a General of any genius might at once have put 
an end to his adversary. But what did Gen. Sherman do? 
He divided his army, thus exposing Tennessee to the hazard 
of a battle in which, if viétorious, Hood would regain far 
more than he lost in Georgia, besides the moral effect of a 
success. With these 75,000 men, who were sauntering through 
Georgia, and luxuriating on its good things, added to Thomas’ 
force at Franklin, or Nashville, Sherman might have envel- 
oped Hood easily in his vast wings, and make captives of his 
entire army. Had he thus closed in upon Hood, one battle 
would have sufficed, and he could then have gone wherever 
he wished without the slightest obstacle. Instead of this one 
decisive battle, Sherman’s force fought three, Franklin, Nash- 
ville and Bentonsville, and after the latter, the Army of Ten- 
nessee, under a real General, was still confronting him, and 
still defiant. Six months of time were thus lost, and Sher- 
man was not relieved of his enemy until Lee’s collapse at 
Richmond showed the folly of longer resistance. 

A General of nerve and ability would have finished the job 
in two weeks, and had none of that useless marching and 
defiling in Georgia, about which Major Nichols makes such 
fulsome eulogies, and such grand comparisons. 

Let us, before going farther, notice the account of the action 
at Allatoona, which place was attacked by Hood before Sher- 
man turned southward. It was on the 5th of September, and 
says the author “ here were stored a million and a half of ra- 

_tions, and here was a Pass of the Allatoona range of hils, 
through which run our railroad, and our line of communica- 
tions. Here, at the head of only 1500 men Gen. Corse fought, 
from early dawn till noon, a force of no less than six thousand 
rebels. A hard, obstinate fight was this battle of Allatoona— 
where men contested their ground foot by foot—where our 
soldiers were driven, by the desperate assaults of overwhelm- 
ing numbers, from intrenchments to the hill, and from the 
hill to the fort, ete.’’ 

We will not pause to discuss the fairness of estimating at 
6,000 a Division of the Confederate army, (and it was only 
French’s Division that made this attack, as Gen. Sherman 
says in his report,) while a similar command in the lately 
recruited Federal army numbered, as is said, only 150°. The 
point is this: that it is very poor generalship that permits 
1500 men, holding an important post, to be attacked by 6000, 
particularly when the attacking party is in the aggregate 
three or four times infericr in numbers to his opponent, as 
was the case with Hood. The art of war, according to Napo- 

leon, consists in so manceuvering a smaller number of troops 
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‘ * 
than your adversary has, as to bring to bear a larger number 
upon the eritical point. The art of war, as illustrated in this 
instance, seems to consist in placing a small number at the 
merey of a superior. The rebels were beaten back by the 
1500; but that does not change the blunder that was com- 
initted in allowing more than threefold their own strength to 
attack them. 

If Napoleon’s ideas on war have any merit, Gen. Sherman 
merely stumbled upon this Allatoona victory as poor Hans, in 
the German story, stumbled upon a gold nugget in the road. 

Upon Gen. Sherman’s starting from Atlanta with 75,000 
well equipped men, to march through Georgia to the coast, 
the Major indulges in this comment : 

“The history of war bears no such example, except that of Cortez 
burning bis ships.” 

Let us see what points of similarity there are. Cortez 
landed in a country entirely hostile: Sherman marched 
through a country in which the majority of the people, and 
by far the better class, as Major Nichols says (we mean the 
negroes,) were enthused at his coming: Cortez advanced into 
a region unknown, and thinly cultivated: Sherman into one 
of which he had an abundance of maps, and statistics, and 
which he well knew abounded in all the staples, and many 
delicacies of food: Cortez was cut off from any base of sup- 
plies: Sherman was in the midst of supplies all the time, and 
besides had forty days provisions in his wagons: Cortez had 
the army of Montezuma to oppose: Sherman had a mere 
handful of cavalry and militia against him, and could amuse 
himself like Sir John Falstaff, by splitting the air to pieces. 

Above all, the hope of Cortez lay only in his sword: Sher- 
man, by going 250 miles, could find, and he did find, Monitors, 
whose guns could give protection, and transports richly laden 
with supplies, none of which did he burn. 

If to have enemies, and to have friends; if to have a base, 
and to have none; if to burn ships, to have no ships to burn, 
and then to get ships, and not burn them, be similar, then we 
own up these campaigns have a reinarkable resemblance to 
each other. We would, however, suggest that these are not 
the only similar campaigns of which history treats. For 
instance, William the Conqueror burning his ships upon land- 
ing in England, and then deciding the fate of the country at 
Hastings, might also be just as much like Sherman’s grand 
march, and his bold skirmish with Gov. Brown’s wilitia at 
Macon. But these aside. Some of the poor whites of this 
section have had a vague impression that there was once a 
General called Hannibal, who with a sea dividing him and his 
country, crossed the Alps, descended into Italy, maintained 
himself for seventeen years in the midst of enemies, and was 
' 
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the hero of great battles such as Trebia, Thrasimene and Can- 
nz; and some of us have heard such a name as Napoleon 
connected with some creditable feats in Italy, Egypt, Russia 
and in various parts of Europe. It would seem from our 
author’s statement that these were myths, or at least, if they 
did exist, they did nothing worthy of menticn iu company 
with the hero of the profound combination, by which 75,000 
were enabled to march 250 miles through a land of milk 
and honey, over smooth roads, under genial suns, and with 
nobody to oppose them. “ Vivent fortes ante Agamemnon” 
was said of old, but must have been a mistake; and but this 
one * postea,” i. e., W. T. Sherman. 


It is really amusing at this distance of time to read these 
exaggerated accounts ot Sherman’s exploits in Georgia, and 
to hear them seriously applauded. Old Falstaff was not more 
brilliantly heroic over the remains of Hotspur than these 
75,000 men were over the superanuated old men, and shiver- 
ing little boys in Gov. Brown’s militia. Every considerable 
obstacle to his career either existed at the time only in Sher- 
man’s imagination, or has since been invented by the creative 
genius of Major Nichols. The vast hordes of rebels that flit- 
ted before the van of the “Great March,”’ were oniy vagaries 
of an over anxious and extremely imaginative brain. 


Sherman’s conquest of Georgia, and the great praise 
awarded him therefor, has but one parallel. Commodus hav- 
ing descended into the arena with a sword, and put to death 
a poor wretch who was armed only with a leaden foil, had 
medals struck off to commemorate his victory. That sentence 
contains a much truer history of the “Great Mareh,” than 
the hundreds of pages of Major Nichols. 

One of our author’s hobbies is the negro, and while noting 
the march through Georgia, he frequently indulges in animad- 
versions on the cruelty of the white man in keeping him in 
ignorance and poverty. Upon reaching Savannah he is the 
witness of an interview of fifteen or twenty colored clergymen 
of that city with Secretary Stanton, thus described : 


“Mr. Stanton sat at a table asking questions, and making notes of the 
replies, now and then putting down his pen, and edjasting his spectacles 
in a surprised way, as if he could not comprehend how these men came to 
possess such a clear consciousness of the merits of the questions involved 
in this war, Their replies were so shrewd, so wise, so comprebensive, 
that as Mr. Stanton afterward observed, “they understood, and conld 
state the principles of this question as well as any member of the 
Cabinet.” 


Doubtless! But remember, reader, these happy, good look- 
ing slaves, who are as wise as Cabinet Ministers (of the U. S.,) 
are offsprings of that ‘ sum of al! villainies’—slavery. Nich- 
ols goes on to say : 
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“With all due respect to the clerical profession, I doubt if twenty 
white ministers of the gospel could bave been called together so suddenly 
out of one of our Northern cities, (certainly vot in the South,) who could 
represent so much common seuse and intelligence as these men. Nor 
would an average score of clergymen present an array of nobler heads. 
In an artistic sense, the negroes would certainly have the advantage of 
color.” 

It is plain to see that Nichols is a negro worshipper; that 
to him the “ white man is an image of the devil, cut in ivory,” 
and that “the black is an image of God, cut in ebony.” 
We wish him well in his choice. We merely note his account 
here to show how obedient facts are to his call, when he 
wishes to * point a moral, or adorn a tale.” When Southern 
character is alluded to, the negro is wretched, ignorant and 
oppressed; when he has another object in view, presto ! 
change! Under the alchemy of his language the negro has 
suddenly become more artistic in color than the white man; 
nobler in appearance than even his Northern brethren, and as 
wise as Cabinet Counsellors, 

We presume this must be so, for Brutus says so, and surely 
‘ Brutus is an honorable man; but we merely suggest this 
inquiry: Why was it that these artistic and comprehensive 
gentlemen, who are counsellors by nature, did not assert their 
superiority while the white population was absent in the 
army of the Confederacy? Why was it that their superior 
numbers, and their superior brains never suggested to them 
that they shouid take affairs into their own hands? Perhaps 
the Book of Revelation and the Book of Nature can give a 
better answer than Major Nichols. 

Amongst other equally remarkable passages we find the 
following. It is a literary curiosity of the first water. De- 
seribing a visit to Gen. Howell Cobb’s plantation, he says: 

“ We fonnd his granaries well filled with corn and wheat, part of which 
was distributed, and eaten by our aviwals and men. A large amount of 
syrup, made from sorghum, was stored in an outhouse. This was also 
disposed of to the soldiers, and the poor decrepit negroes whom this 
humare, liberty-loving Major Geveral left to die in this place a few days 
ago. Becoming alarmed, Cobb sent for, and removed all the able bodied 
mules, horses, cows and slaves, He left here some fifty old men—erip- 
ples—and women and children, with nothing scarcely covering their 
nakedness, with little or no food, and with no means of procuring it.” 

Let us take the first sentence about the grain “ which was 
distributed and eaten by our animals and men.” Was ever 
King’s or President’s English so brutally abused? It is here 
made to mix up corn, wheat, animals and men into the most 
tangled maze of confusion we ever saw or heard of. When 
the three items, grain, animals and men are given, common 
sense suggests what was done amongst them; but we defy 
any one to gather from this sentence any meaning other than 
this: that the animals and men performed a distribution of 
the grain, and then eat it together. 


: 


. 
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This feat performed, let us note the statement that they 
found “ granaries well filled with corn and wheat,” and “a 
large supply of syrup, made from sorghum,” and hard by— 
mark it—were old men, women and children “ with little or 
no food, and no means of pocuring it.” Indeed! Don’t 
colored citizens in Georgia eat wheat bread, corn bread and 
sorghum syrup? When they distributed the “little or no- 
thing” to animals and men, it would seem to us leaving the 
poor cripples, &c., with less than “little or nothing” for the 
future. Evidently the crime of Gen. Cobb consisted in his 
preferring to keep his own cattle and horses, and therefore 
putting them out of the way of Major Nichols and party. 

Consistency has been called a jewel, but we presume from 
this that amongst the officers of Gen. Sherman's staff such 
ornaments were not fashionable. 

We have thus seen our author’s views of “ grand strategy,” 
of negro superiority and of white oppression. Let us now 
consider this chivalrous and magnanimous bearing toward his 
enemy. 

On the 15th of February, 1865, Sherman’s army encamped 
opposite to Columbia, 8. C., the Congaree River only separat- 
ing it from the city. During that night the rebels from the 
opposite bank threw some shells into the Yankee camps. 
This greatly disgusted “ Breyet Major George Ward Nichols,” 
whereupon he says, *“ this mean kind of warfare they kept up 
till the morning, killing and wounding several, and disturbing 
the rest of all.” Now let us go back alittle. This army had 
left Atianta in ashes, and a vast belt on either side of its 
march had been made a scorched and withered desert. On 
January 30th, Nichols says “the well known column of black 
smoke meets our gaze again: this time houses are burning,” 
and “there is a terrible gladness in the realization o! so 
many hopes and wishes.”’ From that day to this 15th of 
February the army had marched under clouds of smoke, and 
by the light of blazing homes, and had feasted its eyes on 
mothers and babes, turned out upon the world without food, 
and without shelter. After just having spent a day in these 
delightful amusements, these saine innocents had gone to rest ; 
and the very men whose homes had been destroyed, and 
whose wives and children had been beggared, were actually 
» hard hearted and so mean as to throw in shells amongst 
them. 

Oh! wickedness, thy name is Rebel. Oh! chivalry, oh! 
truth, oh! justice, thy names are one—Nichols. 

One of the pictures in this book represents the Federal 
soldiery searching private dwellings for jewelry and other 
valuables, and a mother and child startled at their rude 
threats and conduct. At this occurrence, which any true sol- 
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dier, or any*soldier who belonged to an army whose officers 
prided themselves on being gentlemen, would have instantly 
rebuked, Major Nichols finds oecasion only for some cruel witti- 
cisms. We were not surprised at the cruelty, however, as much 
asat the singular folly of the assertion at the end of the deserip- 
tion, ‘it was all fair spoil of war.’ The private jewels and 
ornaments of women, says the Aide-de-Camp of the now 
Lieutenant General of the U. 5S. army, are fair spoil of war! 
That sentiment would have sounded natural enough from the 
lips of an old time Scandinavian, quaffing his wine from his 
enemy’s skull; it would have comported.with the character 
of Attila, the self-styled scourge of God; and it might have 
been forgiven in the American savage of a century ago; but 
it is a little astonishing from the mouthpiece of a commander 
who has breathed the air of a Christian land, and who knows 
that theré are such things as the amenities of civilization and 
international law. 

One more extract and We are done: 

Gen. Sherman was pursuing Hood. He had stopped on 
the summit of Pine Knob, and was “ watching the western 
horizon for indications of the presence of an army.” 

Gen. Cox rides up- 

“ Welcoming him? Gen Sherman pointed in the direction of the Dallas 
road and said: “General Cox, I wish you to push out upon that road 
until you strike the Dallas road. Let me know the position of your head 
of column by a flame, and smoke. Burn barns, houses, anything; but let 
me see from this point where you are.” 

“Gen, Cox instantly departed. In a few moments a blue column of 
smoke rose up into the still air, and then another, and then again 
another, stretching out, and winding among the hills and valleys, creep- 
ing up out of the forest, and gradually lost in the gray and purple twi- 
light. No sound of cannon disturbed the exquisite beauty of the scene, 
and these quiet witnesses of the forward steps of our soldiers told us that 
no enemy was near. Cox’s merit in this movement was that of prompt 
and vigorous action at the right moment.” 

If there be any modern Plutarch seeking for heroie inci- 
dents, here is one that will charm him. How sublime! No 
thoughts of the tender little ones whose homes were turned 
into signal lights, and upon whose unsheltered forms the 
damp dews of night would settle, disturbed the exquisite 
beauty of the scene. With a serene countenance the General 
had received the stern order of his commander, “ burn barns, 
houses, burn anything!” and straightway the gallant General 
had applied the torch with heroie valor. Let this scene live 
on the painter’s canvass, glowing with his finest colors. Only 
let him write under it, ** War in the19th Century.” It might 
be mistaken for the days of Huns and Vandals. A due defe- 
rence to the opinions of mankind requires that we should 
explain why we have commented at length upon a book that 
has so little intrinsic force or merit. Simply because such 

VOL. V—NoO. Iv. 23 
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books of misrepresentation keep the country in céntinual fer- 
ment, by endeavoring to find apologies for the cruelties of the 
Union armies, in magnifying everything that is deemed dis- 
creditable to our people. Let any mind whose common sense 
has not been utterly eaten out by bigotry, read this book, and 
it will see why Southern people do not admire all that is red- 
striped, or dark blue. 

“ Brevet Major George Ward Nichols’—or Colonel George 
Ward Nichols (we believe he is now)—will no doubt feel grati- 
fied that his book has had so much attention, as the witless 
chap in Esop was proud of the attentions of the Sheriff who 
conducted him to court. 

We do not expect him to be ashamed of himself, but there 
are a good many gentlemen in the U.S. army who will be 
ashamed of him. We are tempted to say of him at the close 
of this decapitation what an old Scotch woman said of the 
Duke of Hamilton when she saw his head roll from the block : 
“it was nae great head in itsell,” said she, ‘* but it was a sair 
loss to him.”’ On reflection, however, we do not think that 
the loss of such a head piece as Major Nichols has could injure 


anybody. ’ 


ART. II—THE PROGRESS OF THE WEST. 


BY COL. CHARLES TODD, OF KENTUCKY. 


Ir is a curious, an instructive, and to the patriotic mind, a 
gratifying enquiry into the progress of the great valley west 
of the Appalachean mountains, in population, trade and all 
the material elements of prosperity. Passing over the sparse 
settlements at Detroit and along the Mississippi river, which 
resulted from French enterprise, the entire population in the 
States and Territories of the U. 8. in the Valley of the Missis- 
sippi did not exceed, in 1790, 200,000 inhabitants: to wit, 
73,000 in Kentucky ; 35,000 in Tennessee ; 5,000 in Ohio, and 
a number probably equal to all of these in the portions of 
Pennsylvania, Virginia and North Carolina, whose waters 
flow into the Mississippi. Natural increase, immigration 
chiefly from Virginia, North Carolina, Pennsylvania and 
Maryland, and in part from other States, aided by arrivals 
from foreign countries, have swelled the population at the 
present day to 17,000,000, a result unknown in the histery of 
any other people, and equal in amount to the present num- 
bers in some of the oldest nations of Europe reached after the 
lapse of a dozen centuries. This result has been the combined 
effect of a genial climate, a rémunerative soil and free institu- 
tions—blessings not vouchsafed in a like degree to any other 
portion of the globe. 
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The trade of this great valley was conducted, prior to the 
introduction of steamboats, in 1815, in canoes, flat boats and 
keel boats, down the tributaries of the Mississippi, and in 
wagons across the Alleghany mountains to Pittsburg and 
Wheeling, from Philadelphia and Baltimore. It is a remark- 
able fact that the groceries and drygoods needed in the West, 
prior to 1815, were brought down the Ohio to Limestone, now 
Maysville, and taken thence in wagons chiefly to Lexington, 
Ky., and distributed from that point to the States and Terri- 
tories in the West. The introduction of steam power on boats 
turned, as it were, the current of the Mississippi, and with 
that process, turned the course of trade, especially for groce- 
ries, from the Eastern cities to New Orleans, where it ought 
ever to remain, in despite of the system of railroads across 
the Continent. The flat boats, descending by the force of the 
current, were often detained by adverse winds and low water, 
and did not reach New Orleans for two or three months. The 
boats were sold as lumber, and the boatmen returned on foot 
through the Chicasaw nation, prior to 1815. The barges 
made the trip from the Falls of the Ohio to New Orleans, and 
back, sometimes in three months, but usually in six months. 
This service gave rise to a class of men of remarkable saga- 
city, known as pilots, who could tell at midnight where they 
were, and the depth of the channel; a sagacity scarcely infe- 
rior to that acquired by the early pioneer, from the practices 
of the Indians, designating the trail of an enemy, and the 
probable number. These qualities are peculiar to the hunters 
who settled this vast region, and to the pilots who guide the 
thousand steamers on the Western waters. 

The wagon has given place to the rail car, and a journey of 
1000 miles is performed in less than three days, which re- 
quired a month sixty years ago; and the voyage to New 
Orleans and back, which exercised the energies of the barge- 
men from four to six months, is now performed, down and up, 
in fifteen days, being the period which Capt. Shreve predicted, 
at Louisville, in 1818, it would take to come up, in ten_years 
thereafter. He had succeeded in ascending in the * Wash- 
ington” in twenty-five days, and he was complimented with a 
public dinner—the first trip up in the “ Buffalo,” in 1815, 
occupying eighty days. This boat, meeting a fleet of flatboats, 
was greeted with the exulting remark that “ now, Old Missis- 
sippi, you have got your match.” 

Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois and Wisconsin bordering 
upon the lakes, it is proper to refer to the wonderful improve- 
ments introduced into the navigation of these inland seas, 
even since the war of 1812. At that time birch canoes and 
schooners of some dozen tons conducted the commerce of a 
population of less than a half million. Now steamships are 
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freighted with the products of more than five million of peo- 
ple, and ships of war maintain the national safety, which, 
prior to 1812, was at the mercy of a foreign power. The 
lakes now afford transit for a commerce greater than that of 
all the Eastern States during the American Revolution. 

Passing by these material elements of power, in the popu- 
lation and commerce of the lakes, and of the tributaries of the 
Mississippi, it is a source of just pride to notice the vast im- 
provements in the boats and machinery, as compared with 
the state of things in the last half century, when pack-horses 
supplied the transportation for the Northwestern army ; and 
even after the invention of railways, when forty feet to the 
mile was the highest grade known, without a resort to a sta- 
tionary engine, it was ascertained in 1840, upon the Western 
Railroad, from Wooster, in Massachusetts, to Albany, a grade 
of eighty feet to the mile was practicable; and in 1853, on the 
Baltimore & Ohio Road, 120 feet to the mile was often over- 
come, a feat justly remarked at the time as entitling the engi- 
neer to more honor than Napoleon in crossing the Alps. 

In contemplating the present state and tuture grandeur of 
the valley which 200,000 people occupied in 17990, it is an act 
of public justice to speak of the vast improvements which 
have aided in this great result. The chief agency is of course 
due to steam, which stemmed the current of the Western 
streams, and is now traversing the vast interior tracts of 
country, which would but for the railroad be of no agricul- 
tural value. The press and telegraph have done their part. 
It is unnecessary to trace the newspapers of the West to their 
original issues. The earliest Western papers were published 
in Kentucky, at Lexington and Frankiort. We cannot of 
course estimate with any precision of the vast flood of light 
shed on the public mind by the thousand newspapers now cir- 
culating to the shores of the Pacific. In connexion with this 
great lever in its influence on the intelligence and morals of 
the community, the establishment of Sunday-schools, un- 
known when the West was discovered and occupied, may be 
regarded as the next great improvement in the social edifice. 
Millions of children now crowd the sanctuary in the pursuit of 
religious instruction where the Red Man of the forest was 
wont to seek the game on which he maintained his precarious 
existence. Is it an assumption to say that this is a beautiful 
feature of the progress in the West, mollifying, if not justify- 
ing the occupation of this extensive garden for the use of 
civilized life ? 

We might dwell here on the wonderful sagacity of Wash- ° 
ington, as detailed in his interesting letter of 1784, to Gov. 
Harrison, of Virginia, in which he designates the various 
routes, since acted on, by which the “‘ country back of us,” as 
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he quaintly remarks, may be connected by various channels of 
trade, with the region on the Atlantic seaboard. He was the 
first advocate of internal improvement, which in its grand 
and legitimate results will secure for his name a reputation 
not less unrivalled than that which distant posterity will 
assign to his generalship and his enlightened patriotism. 
Canals, paved, and rail roads now cover, as with a net, the 
vast region which the forecast of Washington pointed out to 
his countrymen, giving a commercial, numerical, agricultural 
and mechanical importance, which may justly claim to direct 
and control the varied concerns of the nation. 


ART. III— ALABAMA, ITS INDUCEMENTS TO IMMIGRANTS, 


Tue State of Alabama is comprised generally between 31° 
and 35°, north latitude, and 85° 10’ and 88° 31’ longitude, 
west of Greenwich, and 8° 08/ and 11° 29/ longitude west of 
Washington. 

It is bounded north by Tennessee, east by Georgia and 
Florida, south by Florida and the Gulf of Mexico, and west by 
Mississippi. 

The main body of the State has a length from north to 
south of 282 miles, and a width, from east to west, varying 
from 146 miles on the north line, bordering on Tennessee, to 
210 miles on the line bordering on Florida, and its extension 
to the western line of the State. In addition it has, on its 
southwest corner, a strip of land extending southwardly to 
the Gulf of Mexico in 30° 10’ north latitude, on which it fronts 
60 miles. 

The area of the State is 50,722 square miles, divided, in an 
industrial point of view, into five great divisions, viz: 

Square Miles. 





1, The timber region, containing........... ey are ree 11,000 
2. che cotton region, containing Rein ateis 3 » octets eee ae 11,500 
3. The agrie wltural and manufacturing region, containing 8,700 
i. The mineral region, containing..... 0 ......-.sceessvece 15,200 
5. The stock and agricultural region, containing.......... 4,322 

Total OR. 6. s aaainaetses Oh kak erie: a4ced 50,722 


hs 1. THE TIMBER REGION. 


The timber region is the most southern division of the State, 
bordering on the Gulf of Mexico and the State of Florida. It 
extends eastwardly and westwardly across the State, and 
northwardly 132 miles from the Gulf of —— and 40 miles 
from the State of Florida. 
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This section, except where occupied by the immediate val- 
leys of rivers, is covered with forests of long-leaf yellow pine 
(pinus australis,) affording excellent timber (of matchless size) 
for domestic, public and naval purposes, and yielding also tar, 
pitch and turpentine. 

The low lands of the rivers have growths of white, black 
and Spanish oak, and bald and black cypress. The latter fur- 
nishes a timber, stated by the old Spanish settlers to last 
many years, even in the most exposed situations. 

The surface of the country is gently undulating, the highest 
elevations being about 300 feet above mean low tide. The 
soil, consisting of sand and clay, and of sandy loam based on 
clay, is poor, but when of the latter character, it is well 
adapted for the cultivation of grapes, peaches, apples and 
pears. When manured, it is productive of cotton and corn, 
and preserves its fertility. 

In this section stock rearing is profitable, and is attended 
with little trouble, the piney woods, bordering on the streams, 
affording natural perennial pastures, and the climate being 
mild, housing the cattle is not required. The only expense 
incurred in this pursuit is to herd and export the cattle to 
market. 

The waters of the Gulf of Mexico and the Bay of Mobile, 
supply fish and oysters, of excellent quality, in great abun- 
dance. 

This division of the State is traversed from north to south 
by the navigable rivers, Alabama and Tombeekbee, flowing 
into the bay of Moblle, and by the Mobile & Ohio and the 
Mobile & Great Northern Railroads, the first extending in a 
north by west direction from the city of Mobile, and connect- 
ing with the railroads of the Southwestern, Western, North- 
western and Northern States, and the second running in a 
north by east direction from Mobile, and forming a junction 
with the systems of railroads of the Southeastern, Eastern, 
Northeastern and Northern States. 

The health of this seetion of country is good. It has been, 
since its first settlement, the summer resort of the cities and 
of the planters cultivating the rich alluvial lands on the 
rivers. Of late years, having been rendered accessible by 
railroads, it has become better settled, and is every day 
increasing in value, not only for summer residences, but for 
fruit raising, and for manufacturing lumber and naval stores. 

Good locations for orchards, farms and gardens, convenient 
to market by the railroads, may be procured at from $1 50 to 
to $4 per acre, depending on their proximity to the railroads. 


2. THE COTTON REGION. 
The cotton growing secticn of Alabama lies west-north of 
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the timber region. It oceupies a belt extending eastwardly 
and westwardly across the State, with widths of 102 miles, 
north and south, on the western line of the State; of 60 miles 
in the middle of the State, south of the Alabama River, 
between Selma and Montgomery; and of 60 miles, north and 
south, on the eastern edge of the State. 

This belt of land, as regards soil and climate, is admirably 
adapted to the cultivation of cotton and provisions, and is 
the most healthy, rich, agricultural country in the Southern 
States. 

It is interspersed with immense prairies. The soil is stiff, 
black, and, so to speak, inexhaustibly rich, from 2 to 20 feet 
thick, resting on a bed of rotten limestone. 

Perhaps there is not to be found a country possessing 
greater advantages for raising cotton, corn and provisions for 
the planter, combined with health for the laborer, white or 
black, than this famous cotton region of Alabama. 

Thirty years ago much of this section was in little request, 
on account of the difficulty of procuriug water, and from the 
belief that it was unsuitable for making cotton. Since then, 
water has been obtained in abundance, and of good quality, 
by excavating cisterns in the soft underlying limestone, and 
by forming artesian wells by boring through the impermeable 
limestone to the permeable beds of sand and gravel resting 
underneath, at a depth of from 200 to 1000 feet; and the Soil 
generally, being formed of the decomposition of rotten lime- 
stone and organic matter, proved to be of extraordinary fer- 
tility. Hence this section became, since that period, well 
settled by intelligent planters, who, before the war, as a class, 
were not excelled in wealth. 

Such was the capacity of this country for raising cotton and 
provisions, that, with its acknowledged health, it became 
much sought for by planters. Prior to the war, plantations 
here commanded from $30 to 850 per acre. Now, rich culti- 
vated plantations, convenient to rivers and railroads, may be 
obtained for from $5 to $10 per acre. With good cultivation, 
the land will make from 50 to 60 bushels of corn, or 800 or 
900 lhs. of seed cotton per acre. The larger portion of it also 
will produce clover and all the grass families. 

The Alabama River and the Tombeekbee, with its affluents, 
the Warrior and Little Tombeekbee rivers, all navigable for 
steamboats for portions of the year, ran through this section 
from north to south. 

The Mobile & Ohio Railroad skirts its western boundazy ; 
the Montgomery & West Point Railroad passes along its north- 
eastern boundary; the Alabama & Florida Railroad runs 
nearly north and south through its middle section; its north- 
eastern corner is traversed by the Mobile & Girard Railroad, 
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and the Selma & Meridian Railroad passes through its north- 
western part, connecting the Alabama River with the Tom- 
beekbee River and the Mobile & Ohio Railroad. Thus by 
means of rivers and railroads easy access to market is afforded. 

The assertion is ventured that there is not under the sun a 
more favorable spot, in every respect, for the planter and far- 
mer than the cotton growing belt of Alabama. The soil is 
very productive, and, with proper cultivation, inexhaustible ; 
the climate is genial; the health of the country for both white 
and black is good, without doubt, and a market is accessible 
by the rivers and railroads. 


3. AGRICULTURAL AND MANUFACTURING REGION. 


This section lies immediately north of the cotton region, 
and extends eastwardly and westwardly across the State. 
On its western edge it has a width of 18 miles, at its middle 
part a width of 30 miles; and on its western boundary a width 
of 50 miles. 

The soil, consisting mostly of sand, is poor, and the surface 
is broken. This section is however traversed by numerous 
never failing streams, affgyding good water power, which must 
prove valuable on account of proximity to the cotton and pro- 
vision producing country on the south, and to the coal and 
iron deposits in the section immediately north of it. 


It has, through its middle part, running from north to 
south, the Alabama & Tennessee River Railroad (now the 
Selma, Rome & Dalton Railroad,) and in its southwest corner, 
the Montgomery & West Point Railroad. It is also traversed 
by the partially constructed railroads, the Northeast and 
Southwest, and the Alabama Central. The health of this 
section is good. 


4, MINERAL REGION. 


This section occupies the northeast corner of the State, and 
extends in a southwest direction about 160 miles into the 
State. On its eastern side, and in its middle part, it measures 
north and south 90 miles, and on its western side it is 70 miles 
wide north and south. 

The southeast corner of this mineral region is occupied by 
the works of the metamorphic formation. Gold and copper 
have been found in them; not, however, in abundance. 
White marble of remarkable brilliancy, some of it equal to 
Carara marble occurs abundantly, and has been successfully 
worked. Soapstone, flagstones, graphite or plumbago and 
granite of very good quality have likewise been obtained in 
this region. 

The silurian and carboniferous formation possess the re- 
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mainder of this mineral region. 

There are three distinct coal fields in the carboniferous for- 
mation in Alabama, viz: the Warrior, Cahaba and Tennessee 
fields. 

The Warrior coal field covers that section of the State 
drained by the Black Warrior River and its tributaries, and 
also extends to the northeast corner of the State between 
Lookout Mountains and the Tennessee River. It has an area 
of 3,000 square miles. Its beds are horizontal, or nearly so, 
and are from one to four feet thick. The coal is bituminous, 
rather soft, but well adapted to the manufacture of gas and 
coke, and making steam,. 

The following is an analysis of the coal from the southern 
extremity of the Warrior coal field near Tuscaloosa, by Prof. 
Mallet, contained in the second report on i geology of Ala- 
bama, ‘by M. Tuomey: 





Volatile combustible matter....... a — 40.60 
Se ONS 5 ce dicvineduetava os ebb allbnss  §4.07 
NG Sas wad bac ene ses vase hues ee OOD 
DS sk cee va bee wee a bic 0s oe eee 1.18 
NE oo. .' aice SUS Ses 000s oc une stains 1.06 

100.00 


The Cahaba coal field, occupying the country drained by the 
Cahaba River and its tributaries, and extending thence in a 
northeast direction to the Coosa River, has an area of 700 
square miles. Its beds are from one to eight feet thick, and 
are highly inclined. The coal is bituminous (harder, and 
therefore better adapted for transportation than the Warrior 
coal,) and is excellent for generating steam and for the manu- 
facture of gas, coke and iron. Although the area of the 


Cahaba coal field is comparatively small, yet the quantity of 


workable coal in it is immense. 
The following is an analysis of this coal, also by Mr. Mallet, 
given in M. Tuomey’s second geological report : 





Volatile combustible matter. ............ 36.68 
NE MARE oo 2c ko 0s ctbechacceghbeece 57.2. 
MN cheat Si cas. (deaR Ake ies ee does 5.30 
ns Se, Bae de cbcekonentubbess 79 
Sulphur ......... Chics cceedenesecshhabs Trace 
100.00 


The Tennessee coal field lies in the northeast corner of the 
State, north of the Tennessee River. The coal is also bitu- 
minous, and is extensively used in Chattanooga. 

The total area in the State of Alabama of the three coal 
fields is 4,000 square miles. 


VoL. V—NO. IV. 24 
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In juxtaposition with these coal fields are extensive beds of 
excellent iron ore, and also of limestone and sandstone. 

There are five immense beds of red and brown hematite 
iron ore near the coal fields, extending in a northeast and 
southwest direction for many miles. During the war, some of 
these beds were worked, and produced iron pronounced supe- 
rior to Swedes iron. The beds are of variable thickness, from 
one to thirty feet, and the ores contain from 36 to 58 per cent. 
of metallic iron. 

There are also extensive beds of fire stone and fire clay. 
from which good fire brick can be manufactured. Flagging 
stones and excellent materials for making mill stones also 
abound. 

The industry of making lime has been pursued with success 
in this section on the Selma, Rome & Dalton Railroad, six 
miles northeast of Montevallo. 

Materials for the manufacture .of hydraulic lime, beds of 
clay for common pottery, and excellent porcelain clay have 
been discovered. 

The limestones of these formations furnish marble of great 
beauty and utility. Among these may be mentioned a light 
grayish blue rock, with spots of dark blue, black marble, yel- 
low marble with black spots, gray marble, dove colored mar- 
ble and other variously colored marbles, affording durable and 
beautitul ornamental building material. 

The valleys in this mineral region, east of the Goth River, 
along and near the route of the Selma, Rome & Dalton Rail- 
road, are fertile and well settled. They are well adapted to 
the production of cotton, corn and wheat, and to the rearing 
of stock, and form a most beautiful and healthy farming and 
planting country. 

Lookout Mountain, between the Coosaand Tennessee Rivers, 
ascends abruptly to the heighth of about 450 feet above the 
valley in a few miles from Big Wills Creek. Thence proceed- 
ing towards the Tennessee River for 18 miles. The top of the 
mountain is a comparatively level table land, covered with 
excellent natural pasturage. Arriving in a few miles of the 
Tennessee River, the mountain table lands descend abruptly 
to the bottom lands of the river. 

The mineral region is interspersed with numerous produc- 
tive valleys. 

The rivers Coosa and Warrior, traversing the mineral region, 
are not navigable, but could be rendered capable of navigation 
by locks and dams. 

The Selma, Rome & Dalton Railroad passes about 120 miles 
through the mineral region (of which 105 miles are in opera- 
tion in it,) touching near the edge of the Cahaba coal fields, 
passing along the brown hematite ore beds, and near the 
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extensive beds of white marble, to both of which materials 
allusion has been made. The Northeast and Southwest and 
the Wills Valley railroads, both partially constructed, are to 
pass northeast and southwest for 130 miles through the mine- 
ral region, near to and between the Warrior and Cahaba coal 
measures, and parallel with and in close proximity to exten- 
sive deposits of brown and red hematite iron ore. 

The Tennessee & Alabama Central Railroad will, when 
completed, run for 50 miles through the Warrior coal field, 
and will cross the Cahaba coal field for about 10 miles. It 
will also intersect three extensive deposits of brown and red 
hematite ore. 

The cultivated lands east of the Coosa River, along the 
Selma, Rome & Dalton Railroad, forming, as before stated, a 
desirable, healthy farming and planting country, commanded 
high prices before the war. Now, well improved locations 
may be had there at from $5 to 86 per acre. The mineral 
lands may be procured at from 124 cents. to 82 per acre. 


5. THE STOCK AND AGRICULTURAL REGION. 


This region occupies the remaining part of the State, north 
and west of the mineral region. 

The Tennessee River, navigable for a portion of the year, 
rans in a westwardly direction through it. The Memphis & 
Charleston Railroad, in operation, passes nearly east and west 
entirely through it, and the Tennessee & Alabama Central 
Railroad, of which about 30 miles from the Tennessee State 
line to the Tennessee River, are in running order, is to pass 
nearly north and south through it, not far east of its middle 
section. 

This country is one of the most desirable agricultural sec- 
tions of the South. It is well adapted for raising corn, cotton, 
grains and grapes, and for rearing stock. The climate being 
mild and healthy, and the lands rich, this country previous to 
the war was covered with thriving plantations, well cultivated 
farms, and fat stock, and was the abode of wealth, hospitality 
and refinement. Then the cultivated lands brought from $30 
to $50 per acre. Now they may be obtained at from $5 to 
$10 per acre. 


TIMBER. 


The State of Alabama is a well timbered country, and pos- 
sesses in abundance nearly every useful timber. We have 
already alluded to the long leaf yellow pine which grows so 
extensively in the section of the State described under the 
head of timber region. In addition, there are in the State the 
different varieties of oak, black, white, Spanish, red, port 
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pin and overcup. Sweet and black gum, red and white cedar, 
ash, walnut, locust, hickory, dogwood, maple, elm, poplar 
and chestnut. 
GENERAL REMARKS. 


Alabama was admitted as a State in 1819, with a population 
of 127,901. In 1830 its population was 309,527 ; in 1840, 590,- 
753; in 1850, 771,623; in 1855, 841,704; and in 1860, 964,296. 
Owing to the fertility of its soil and its favorable climate, 
Alabama soon became pre-eminently an agricultural State, 
standing in this respect in the front rank of States. By the 
census of 1850, there were in Alabama 41,964 farms, having 
4,435,614 acres in cultivation, and producing annually 225,- 
771,000 lbs. of cotton, 28,754,048 bushels of corn, 204,064 
bushels of wheat, 2,965,697 bushels of oats, 892,701 bushels of 
beans and peas, 5,475,204 bushels of sweet potatoes, 261,482 
bushels of Irish potatoes, 4,008,311 lbs. of butter, 2,511,252 
Ibs. of rice and 164,990 lbs. of tobacco. The live stock was 
valued at $21,690,122. : 


CONCLUSION. 


In the preceding description of Alabama, with the indus- 
trial resources peculiar to each section of the State, it is evi- 
dent that it offers great inducements to immigrants of every 
ealling. 

If the immigrant desires to raise fruits or vegetables, or to 
make wine, to rear cattle or to manufacture timber or naval 
stores, let him select the southern division of the State, the 
timber regions bordering on the Gulf of Mexico and the State 
of Florida. 

If he wishes to make cotton and corn, he will find in the 
cotton region, westnorth of the timber section, a soil and 
climate for his purposes unsurpassed, with facilities of access 
to a market. 

If he preters to manufacture cotton, the agricultural and 
manufacturing region, between the cotton producing and the 
mineral sections, will be the location for him. Here he will 
‘have a healthy country, cheap provisions, unlimited water 
power, never interrupted by ice, steam power at low cost, 
(coal trom the adjacent mineral lands), the raw material at 
low cost, without charges for transportation, insurance, com- 
missions and profits (cotton from the neighboring cotton pro- 
ducing section,) and a genial climate, permitting more hours 
of work by daylight than most other manufacturing countries, — 
and dispensing with the expense of raising by artificial means 
the temperature of the atmosphere to a degree necessary for 
successfully manufacturing cotton. 

If he desires to make iron or lime, or to supply coal, marble 
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or granite, he will find the mineral region of Alabama a rich, 
uncultivated field for his operations. 


Finally, if he wishes to raise cotton, corn and grapes, incon- 
nection with rearing stock, let him select the stock and agri- 
cultural region north of the Tennessee river. 


ART. IV—“ MEMORIES OF THE WAR.” 


BY THE LATE J. B. DE BOW. 
CHURCHES, ETC., ETC. 


THE effort. to establish an independent government was 
pl distinctly by the Southern leaders and people upon a 
religfus ground. “It is for the maintenance of our religion 
against the inroads of fanaticism and infidelity,” said Bishop ~ 
Elliott in his funeral discourse upon the death of Polk. Upon 
that conviction the Bishop of Louisiana exchanged his gown 
for the sword. Upon the same conviction the almost inspired 
eloquence of Palmer was heard Sabbath after Sabbath in New 
Orleans, and the profound logic of Thornwell, (whose match 
has seldom been found in the Christian pulpit,) spoke in 
South Carolina. So spoke the Bishops and clergy every- - 
where, and so felt and believed the people. Thus the Church 
Was entirely, and as a unit in favor of the movement, prayed 
for its successes, blessed its standards, and annointed its 
dead. 

The Constitution of the Confederate States recognized in 
its first claims the existence of a superintending and all wise 
Providence, which had been omitted in the Federal Constitu- 
tion; and the frequent declaration of fasts and thanksgivings 
by Congress and the President, were further evidence of the 
fixed and abiding faith in the justice of the cause, and in its 
Divine sanction. In fact, it would have been as easy to shake 
the popular mind in its faith in the great truths of Christian- 
ity itself, as to shake it in this particular. 

Thus the Church preached every where; thus hundreds of 
the clergy exchanged the prayer book for the bayonet, and 
thousands followed the standard, preaching to the soldiery, 
nerving them in the hour of conflict, and ministering to them 
in the hour of death. Conscription was unnecessary to draw 
them forth. The religion of Christ elevates, purifies, but 
does not annihilate the citizen and the patriot. The church 
bells, which had called generations to the worship of God, 
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were cheerfully sent to the foundry, to re-appear in dread 
artillery— 


Melt the bells. melt the bells, 
Still the twinkling on the plain, 
And transmute the evening chinies 
Inte war’s resounding rhyme, 
That the invader may be slain 

By the bells. 


and the churches themselves, wherever needed, were cheer- 
fully converted into hospitals. The enemy plead this as his 
excuse for the merciless manner with which he often dealt 
with these edifices. The clergy in conquered precincts pre- 
ferred exile or the prison house rather than the oath of alle- 
giance to the United States, or putting up a prayer in behalf 
of its President. The venerable Bishop Green, it was thought, 
went too far even to take part in service where such a prayer 
was put up by another; and Father Mullins, of New Orleans, 
said that so far from objecting to perform services oves Fede- 
ral dead, he would do it with the greatest satisfaction. 

If it was found difficult to keep up church organization and 
worship on account of the absence of the clergy in the field, it 
became equally difficult, in fact impossible, to keep up schools 
and colleges in the country. Schoolmasters were in the front, 
as it was facetiously said by one of the Generals, teaching the 
young idea how to shoot. VProfessors rushed to the field, 
commanding sometimes the boys they had taught. The boys 
themselves even, from the age of twelve and fourteen years, 
refused to be kept to the forms of the school-house. They 
were intoxicated with ideas of the tented field and glorious 
war, and alarmed lest the conflict should cease before they 
were enrolled. Paternal solicitude was insuflicient to check 
their ardor—the very solicitude was often the food which fed 
it. The government itself had frequently to interfere to pre- 
vent such enlistments, and in one instance Gen. Beauregard 
ordered back to their school a large number of almost chil- 
dren, who had run away from their institutions.* Conscrip- 
tion exempted but a limited number of schoolmasters; but 
there was no time for education; the young boys at home 
performed the duties of their brothers and fathers abroad, 
and displayed capacities far beyond their age—the girls were 
needed in domestic avocations, and thread, needle and the 
loom were far more indispensable than books. 

As for literature, it was entirely at a stand still. The intel- 
lect of the country was in the army, and hence there were 
few books published. In fact, had there been writers, there 





* President Davis, in his greatest extremity for men 1 refused boys, say: 
ing it would never do “to grind the seed corn.” [Ep. 
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were no printers and binders, and no paper. Some few poems 
appeared now and then in the newspapers, of high merit ; but 
beyond these, and some translations and works of a military 
character, there was little done. A new book did now and 
then run the blockade, but not for sale; it passed from hand 
to hand as a rare treasure, to be guarded. Blockade runners 
could not waste their valuable space with books. Those of us 
who had tastes in that direction sighed to know what was 
doing in the great outside literary world, but could never be 
gratified. 

What has been said of books was true of newspapers. How 
rapidly did they die out. The village sheets, which had 
roused the sentiment of resistance, scarcely survived the blow. 
Soon none of them were left, and only in the larger towns and 
cities was it practicable to maintain a press, The issuesjeven 
then were generally sheets of insignificant dimensions, a 
single leaf, shockingly printed, and upon paper which rivalled 
in coarseness and dinginess, that which had made up the 
bundles of the shop-keepers.* They commanded any price, 
and were made up mainly with war news. Some of the papers 
in Richmond, Mobile and Charleston were exceptions to the 
rule. In all the fortunes of the war, however, the freedom of 
the press was sacredly maintained, which was in great con- 
trast with the action of the United States authorities, in 
arresting editors and suppressing newspapers in cases without 
number. I know that it was held that the President’s power 
to exempt or conscript editors, gave him virtually a power 
over the press; but it is very certain that. he never exercised 
it, but submitted to the greatest latitude and freedom of com- 
ment on all of his measures. It was thought by many reflect- 
ing people among us, that too great freedom of the press was 
unfavorable to success in such a crisis. 

If we had no books, and few newspapers, we were even 
worse off in the matter of amusements. Our singers, clowns 
and dramatis persone had always been imported from the 
North and Europe ; and these all took flight when the guns 
were heard, and they returned no more, A theatrical company 
was, however, kept together at Richmond and Mobile, enliv- 
ening the soldiers and denizens at those points; but beyond 
that the tragic and comic muse were still. Amateur com- 





* We have seen a village paper printed on the reverse side of wall 
paper! It was very brilliant, with the calico patterns on one side, and 
the war news on the other, The Richmond Enquirer purchased a milling 
property in North Carolina, at which its paper was in great part manu- 
factured. The North was at this time flooding its own and foreign coun- 
tries with its own version of every Confederate victory, and its own 
exaggeration of every Confederate defeat. Such are the advantages of a 
system which encourages mixed industry over one which disregarded, if 
it did not discriminate, against them. [Eprror, 
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panies sometimes in camp started up now and then, and gave 
much amusement to the villages. The young ladies performed 
parts in these, and acquired such facility as frequently to 
equal professional artists—but the object was charity to the 
soldiers, and none objected. So concerts were gotten up 
everywhere, in the same unprofessional way, and the Bonnie 
Blue Flag, Dixie and My Maryland were sung by lively girls, 
to the bewilderment of soiled and ragged soldier boys. There 
were no balls or large parties, for there was little disposition 
for such amusements; but at some points contiguous to the 
army, it was not uncommon to get up a kind of spontaneous 
entertainment called storm parties. At times this was car- 
ried to excess, and not a little dissipation and some demorali- 
zation were the natural result. Such scenes were in sad con- 
trast with the sufferings of the country. 


ee 


ART. V—STATUS OF AFRICANS IN COLONIAL TIMES. 


It is related that as far back as the French war with the 
Natchez Indians, (1730,) the African labor hands, then but 
recently introduced into the colony, were employed upon 
military service in several expeditions, sent up the river under 
the Governor, Bienville. Nay, we find in one of the memo- 
rials, sent to the French ministry in Versailles, that very 
honorable mention is made of the warlike conduct by the 
black troops, although slaves in the king’s colonial service, 
upon sundry occasions in that cruel contest with the exasper- 
ated tribes of the upper Mississippi Indians. Some of the 
writers even go so far as to say that if it were not for the 
great value that these slaves represented, it would be much 
more profitable to employ them in these wars than the newly 
imported white recruits from France, incapable of sustaining 
the Indian attack in the forest. This certainly is not strange 
to any one acquainted with Indian warfare. The like remark 
has often been made by other military authorities with respect 
to such troops or soldiers as had never been in the bush 
fighting him before. The reason for this superiority of the 
black colonial troops, when employed in the Indian fights, 
over the white European soldiers, consists in their accute 
observation; they were said to scent the Indian at a mile’s 
distance, and they were, therefore, never taken by surprise.* 
We find, therefore, that in these expeditions against the war- 





*We should think this an equivocal merit, since the Indians could 
exercise the same faculty at a much greater distance.—[{ Epiror, 
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rior tribes of the hostile nations, the French commanders 
would always assign some blacks to the scouting parties, they 
actually being of as much service as the most accute sleuth 
hounds. 

Besides these especial duties a goodly number of the Afri- 
cans in the colonial service, Royal as well as that of the 
Mississippi Association, were placed on board of the barks 
and pirogues, navigating the shores of the Mississippi, its 
bayous and the adjoining lakes. In this department the 
athletic blacks became, in. a very short time, very expert 
sailors, with the paddle or oars, equal if not surpassing the 
friendly Indians, who, in the very beginning of the colonial 
settlements, had invariably been the navigators and watermen 
attending the French exploring parties in all their expedi- 
tions. Of these river Indians, the black Africans, trained to 
navigation, and the French Canadian boatmen from the upper 
lakes and rivers, were composed the naval forces, indispensa- 
ble in all expeditions, along the gulf coast, the lakes and 
interior waters, or the bayous and rivers of the Mississippi 
valley. 

However, the black men were not only assigned to this 
particular occupation of sailors and boatmen by the com- 
manders ; they were, upon all occasions, whenever exhibiting 
- the least aptitude or capacity for mechanical professions, such 
as carpenters, brick layers, smiths and other handicraft 
trades, immediately taken under some mastership or white 
boss, and taught as much as possible of the secrets of the 
craft. Asa proof of this, we see it laid down upon a chart 
of the city of New Orleans, dated 1728, that huts or cabins 
were built in the vicinity of the present site of Canal street 
towards the ferry landing, where a wind-mill had been erected 
for the purpose of grinding corn and grain; also, several low 
sheds for the business of repairing boats, and other ship- 
building shops. To all these several occupations are set 
down a number of huts or small cabins, destined for the negro 
workmen employed in their several branches of industry. 
There can be nothing surprising in the employment of the 
African race at that early stage of Louisiana history, because 
it is well known that white mechanics were exceedingly 
scarce, notwithstanding the very high wages, of which even 
the Governors and other colonial authorities then much com- 
plained, saying that at fifteen livres for a carpenter’s day’s 
work, the Government buildings came to an enormous cost. 

The African apprentices were not only very docile, gener- 
ally speaking, but also exceedingly sober and economical; so 
that we may conclude from these premises that very often 
their owners,. when they had made their fortunes in the 
colony and returned to the mother country, or France, left 
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their colored workmen with their own freedom, by granting 
them their free papers upon a certain price or amount of 
redemption. This, undoubtedly, was the origin of the first 
free colored people ; for as far back as 1724, in the so-called 
black code for the regulation of the African status and the 
colored people, these “latter are especially protected against 
any claims of their former owners or masters, and placed, 

with respect to their own earnings and profits, upon an entire 
equality with the most favored whites. This disposition, 
even under the Spanish dominion, was never departed from ; 
and whenever a former slave had acquired his status of free- 
man, he was always allowed full scope to dispose of his wages, 
earnings and property without any let or hindrance, just as 
the most favored or protected whites. 


Under such favorable conditions toward the colored popu- 
lation, we may well suppose that their numbers would natu- 
rally have increased with the increasing prosperity of the 
colony, had not the latter met with considerable obstacles. 
One of these obstacles or drawbacks to the advancemént of 
the Delta settlements were the wars with the Indian tribes, 
stirred up by the jealousy and rivalship of the neighboring 
English and Spanish settlers. This continual state of hos- 
tilities required not only a constant number of regular troops 
to be kept up in the various stations and forts throughout the 
extended countries of Louisiana, but worse than this, the 
most available forces, white and colored, occupied with the 
clearing and cultivation of the fields, were often taken from 
their lucrative and peaceful pursuits, in order to join military 
expeditions against the Indian tribes. These requisitions in 
men and provisions operated as a great drawback upon the 
agriculturalindustry of the colony; and when tothis we add that 
finally the planters and farmers, who had furnished the sup- 
plies to the army commissariat, ‘lost nearly the whole of their 
advance by the depreci iation of the government issues, it may 
well be conjectured that even the lower classes of the colonial 
population were by far the greatest sufferers in this general 
wreck of the paper circulation. 


We perceive a slow yet gradual increase in the number of 
free colored colonists, whilst the slave population proper, 
received, as stated before, considerable accessions by the con- 
tinual introduction of new African labor hands, mostly under 
the already mentioned system of Royal license, granted to 
French ship owners, after the dissolution of the Mississippi 
Company, who primarily had been in exclusive possession of 
this Royal privilege. 
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ART. VI—FARMING IN THE SOUTH. 
By CHARLES A. PILSBURY, of New Orleans. 


WHEN the war closed there was a great quantity of cotton 
and other produce to come to market, and an extraordinary 
demand for manufactured goods, groceries, etc. Beside the 
old established business liouses of the South, many new con- 
eerns sprang up. People came hither from the North, with 
the idea that they were coming to an Eldorado, where fortunes 
were to be gained in a day. Planters in the interior sold or 
leased their plantations, and flocked to the cities to engage in 
factorage. Few of these new comers were experienced in the 
business they had undertaken, but many had capital, and all 
combined to provide our young men returning from the war 
with profitable situations. There was no lack of employment 
anywhere. An empty sleeve and a gray jacket were sure 
passports to favor, with what were known as “ Yankee 
houses.” The high price of cotton, the active demand for 
goods (which even exceeded the supply in many articles,) and 
the mapia for speculation which prevailed, combined to create 
and sustain a wonderful business activity. Every one seemed 
to be making money. This, however, proved but a transient 
gleam of prosperity. For months the tide has been on the 
ebb; and it is now dead low water. When the remnants of 
former crops had been disposed of, the receipts of produce fell 
off greatly. Cotton went down until it reached a figure below 
the cost of production. The loss on shipments and on stocks 
of manufactured goods was enormous. ‘The newly established 
houses, with very few exceptions, tumbled one after the other. 
Many old houses also gave way. Trade stagnated. Onerous 
taxes were now first felt as a burden. and weighed heavily on 
all industries and all classes. Even such houses as were able 
to sustain themselves were obliged to reduce their expenses— 
to discharge some of their employees, and to eut down the 
salaries of others. 

In every former commercial crisis there has been something 
to look forward to—a certainty of speedy recuperation—but 
now all is vague, distant and uncertain. The war destroyed 
our former labor system; and the I'reedman’s Bureau has 
prevented the adoption of a new one which would be equal 
and just to employer and employed. The results of this 
destructive policy are now being felt in their full force in the 
North as well as in the South. If you choke the fountain 
head, you cannot expect the stream to continue flowing and 
expanding, until it bears the argosies of commerce on its 
waters, and enriches the land through which it flows. It 
need, therefore, excite no surprise that our trade and com- 
merce dwindles and languishes, while the plow rusts in the 
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furrow, and the laborer leads a vagabond life in cities, sup- 
ported in idleness by tax-paying and tax-burdened citizens. 
Yet this is the condition of the freedman, the former tillers of 
the soil. They have cease to be producers and become con- 
summers, devouring the substance of the industrious in all sec- 
tions of the country—of all who pay taxes to the government 
at Washington. 

Owing to the stagnation, and the disasters of business, 
brought about as described, cur cities are thronged with 
young men out of employment. They are ready and willing 
to work; but there is no work for them to do. What then is 
to be done? In discussing this question I shall, for the sake 
of conciseness, and because the facts are more readily acces- 
sable, confine myself to New Orleans and vicinity. Quite an 
animated correspondence has been carried on through the 
columns of the New Orleans Times, commencing with a letter 
under the caption of ‘‘ Nothing to Do,” in which young men 
out of employment were advised to “ go to the land.” The 
reply to this was, that the young men were willing enough to 
act upon the advice tendered, but had no means to embark in 
farming, even on the smallest scale, and no knowledge of 
where they could procure land or employment. One of the 
unemployed, “J. W. L.,” thus states his case : 


“ Now, Mr. Editor, this Mr. W. H. (whoever he be) says to all of our 
poor men loafing around the city, to go in the country, take to yourself a 
small farm, and you can do this and that; and you will do well. Now, 
Mr. W. H1., this is all very good to talk about; and, so far as I am con- 
cerned, I would gladly embrace the opportunity if offered; but what is 
there to doin the country? Have we not, every day, accounts of the 
country business, telling us that men are out of employment, that thou- 
sands cannot get work, and that now in some places—if it be true as ° 
stated—they are starving with hunger, and—in some places—calling on 
the General Government to issue provisious? If this be the case, this is 
certainly poor advice, indeed, to us poor men, to go in the country, who 
have no means to start with. What would a man like me—as well as 
many others like me—do in the country, having no knowledge of farm- 
ing, and who never took a hoe or a rake, or bandled a plow in all their 
lives? It is tree, if I had means like many others, I could go to the land 
and take a swall farm, and hire me a man who understood the business, 
until I bad some knowledge of how to work; then I could pitch in my- 
self. This would do very well, and would be first-rate, if J had means ; 
for without it you ean not do anything in business. 

“Mr. W. H,, are you aware that more or less of these who are now 
crowding our city are men from the country—men, sir, who I know are 
good farming hands, and understand the business perfeetly? Why are 
they here loafing round in the city? Simply, as they tell us, because 
there is nothing for them to do in the country ; and if there was employ- 
ment for them, my opinion is that all such men, who understand the 
business. would be likely to get all the farming work there would be.” 


T6 this the former correspondent makes reply. After say- 
ing that with those who can do better than go to the country, 
it is clearly unnecessary for them to do so, he remarks of 
“J. W. L.:” 
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‘*He says that many people, skilled farm hands, are pouring into town 
and choking up the ways to ce Soe and reproduction. These then 
are precisely the very men of all others whom my advice was intended to 
reach. They are clearly out of their place—round pegs trying to fit them- 
selves into square holes. J. W. H. should urge all such to clear the track. 

“He says he would go willingly to the country if some one would only 
take care of his family while he goes, or would take him and them out of 
town, give them land, provisions and implements until he could, out of 
the proceeds, repay his benefactor. Does any man seriously propose 
relief to a distressed community by such extraordinary acts of personal 
beneficence ? : 

“My proposition lies in a ratshell. Unless the land be worked and 
crops be raised for the coming time, we must all starve. Those who have 
no means laid up, first; but in time, everybody. This is the bare trath. 

“Tf a man used to country life be in town in these’hard times, the 
sooner he gets out of it the better both for himself and others. If a man 
used to town life can get town work, it would be waste of time and talent 
for him to go to the country. If the townsman cannot get town work, 
and has no means of subsistence, surely he will not sit down and fold his 
hands hopeless and helpless. ~ 

“ We are all in a pretty tight place! The best of us can do no more 
than help himself and try to help others, by advice, by example, or in 
ready money, if anybody knows any one who has any. The men of this 
country bave proved their courage and endurance in the battle and the 
marth, the women and children did not all starve in those days, and I 
don’t believe that when the pinch really comes all benevolence and 
Christian feeling are dead.” 


Next, we have a “Voice from the Country,” which cer- 
tainly draws no flattering picture of the prospects of those 
who would seek to better their fortunes by taking hold of the 
plow: 


“ Your correspondent “ Nothing to Do” has said well in part; but let 
him take heed of the times. He advises those who have nothing to do in 
the city to repair to the country and seek employment and food by tilling 
the soil. It is true there is land enough here for all, and, perhaps, the 
humble seeker may procure a spade, a hoe, and a plow by borrowing from 
some planter whose domain has run to seed, but he can never keep up 
steam very long without fuel—bread is the thing. If he receives the ser- 
vices of a horse, the horse must have corn and hay. These little requi- 
sites are stubborn, and will exist, , The merchant gives no credit on any 
kind of crop, even the heavy article of sugar, and it takes money to carry 
on sugar planting. What then? We would advise those in the city who 
have nothing to do, not to come into the country at a venture to make a 
livelihood, but starve among their friends. ‘The country is new flooded 
with promising young men of unimpeachable characters and abilities, 
out of employment. They would willingly cultivate the soil if they 
could, but without teams and food it would be a hard matter to make 
headway. Many of these young men, too, would have found it almost as 
hard to keep out of employment in former times, on account of their 
merit, as it is now for them to secure it,” 


This correspondent, however, suggests a system of tenantry, 
which he thinks might prove advantageous to all parties con- 
cerned, and to the country generally. This might answer 
very well for foreign emigrants, but would hardly be aceept- 
able to the young men whose requirements it is intended to 
meet. Having been clerks, and held positions of trust, in 
going to the country they look forward to being independent, 
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and would hardly accept a position akin to that of the English 
tenantry. Still another ‘“ Voice from the Country,” is that of 
a former clerk, who had always commanded a good salary in 
town; but having married, his eyes were “ opened to the 
necessity of doing something better than depending on a 
salary,” and he determined to go to the country. At what 
time he made this change he does not say, though it is rather 
important to know that, as well.s the amount of capital he 
commanded ; but he says now that he “ would not go back to 
town to live on a guaranteed salary for two years of three 
thousand dollars per year.” He advises those who “have 
still some money, courage, industry and energy left” to. go at 
once to the country ; and though the direction is not impor- 
tant, the land along the line of the Jackson Railroad is 
strongly recommended—the nearer the city the better. This 
soil and climate (says the writer) is favorable to vegetables of 
almost all kinds, which is a very profitable occupation; also, 
for raising pears, quinces, grapes, strawberries, peaches, plums, 
ete, For field crops, sweet potatoes, Irish potatoes, onions, 
peanuts, hops, rice, broomcorn, sugar, etc., all of which thrive 
and do well if properly worked.”’ He warns his readers, how- 
ever, that they cannot expect to prosper without hard work— 
a warning one would think unnecessary—but for men who are 
industrious and evergetic, and can sustain themselves long 
enough to make a start in the country, he promises not only a 
good living, but a handsome fortune. ‘ In two moaths from 
the time you go to work you can have vegetables enough to 
support your family. The veriest Shylocks here would be 
ashamed to ask more than two dollars per acre for the very 
best land in the woods, and it can be cleared and got under 
cultivation very easy, comparatively. Ten acres is plenty to 
start on, and if you work yourself alone, it will be all you can 
tend. In five years an industrious man can make ten acres 
give him an annual income of at least five thousand dollars 
per annum.” 

Aside from furnishing employment to our own people, it is 
generally conceded that the South must encourage foreign 
emigration. On this point a writer in the Planter’s (La.) Ban- 
ner remarks : 

“The inducement held out to fgreign emigrants are too poor to be fol- 
lowed by any great amount of success; and all acquainted with negro 
character, more particularly those who have speculated in his labor for 
the past two years admit, that to resuscitate the agriculture of the South 
’tis imperatively necessary to find other and more reliable labor. With 
lands held from ten to eighty dollars per acre we need look for but littie 
addition to the labor here. All, doubtless, admit the necessity of offering 
cheap homes to those that would come, and J am particularly desirous 
that you would do so, but J must try and get ante bellum prices for mine. 

. The New Orleans Times says, editorially; 
There is no security for property, nor will there ever be yntil the 
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country is filled by white emigrants, in sufficient numbers to enforce the 
laws and protect their own interests. Yet what inducements are offered 
for emigration to Louisiana? Thousands of fertile acres lie untilled, and 
can never be cultivated by hired labor, and yet the owners are reluctant 
to sell farms, or even lease them on such favorable terms as would induce 
settlers to.come among them. That turf hanger, as the Germans call it. 
(the love of acquiring land,) is as strong*to-day with us as in those palmy 
days when acres represented the actual value of a man’s property. He 
rides around it, and thinks a corner here, of a slice there, would sadly 
interfere with its present symmetry of form, and concludes to wait until 
some fabulous Marquis de Carabas will buy it en masse, at its former 
value, or until it is sold over his head for debts contracted for the mere 
necessities of life.” : 

This certainly does not look eneouraging either for foreign 
emigrants, or for our own people who propose to work small 
farms.* But, sooner or later, the landowners must yield. To 
work large plantations with our present labor is clearly im- 
possible; and the greed for land will hardly endure while 
weeds choke up the broad acres once so productive. We 
have the soil and the market to ensure successful farming ; 
but we have very little of the skill and knowledge necessary 
to attain the highest results. I presume if I should say that 
in all our agricultural operations we have been very far behind 
the age, very deficient in what is often sneeringly termed 
* book-farming’’—the value of which, however, is too fully 
recognized to be put down with a sneer—there would be 
heard loud disclaimers from very many of our “ old planters.” 
I do say it, nevertheless; and the facts bear witness to the 
truthfulness of the assertion. But the day has gone by for 
the raising of large crops of a single staple, to the neglect of 
everything else; and few can doubt that more money might 
have been realized by the careful cultivation of a less number 
of acres, and the production of a-superior article. The Bay 
St. Louis Gazette says that while the soil of Mississippi will 
produce everywhere cabbages, lettuce, spinach, eschallots, 
beets, tomatoes and numerous other healthy and delicate 
vegetables, such is the slack-twistedness of the people that in 
many counties they live on hog and hominy the year round. 
with pig and sweet potatoes in winter for a change; never 
dreaming of the luxury of which the soil beneath their feet is 
so full. The same paper says that a friend who spent some 
time traveling in Texas, expressed himself as delighted with 
the country, but disgusted with the people. He did not see a 
rose bush nor a vegetable garden in all his wanderings, He 
found men of wealth and culture living in pens, with a dirt 





* Since writing this, I have seen a pamphlet by J. C. Kathman, Chief 
of the Bureau of Immigration, entitled ‘Information for Immigrants 
into the State of Louisiana ;” in which it is stated: “There are so many 
propositions on file with the Bureau that it may be said that immigrants 
can obtain lands of every quality, in any quantity, and on almost any 
terms that could be asked.” ‘ 
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chimney, in which they had burrowed for years. Searce a 
peach tree did he see growing; and such desolation and thrift- 
lessness as he described as reigning is certainly discouraging. 
Yet Texas is in many respects in advance of her sister States, 

It is evident enough that at present even a small plantation, 
or farm, as I presume they will in the futare be called, cannot 
be successfully worked by Freedmen. The papers are full of 
illustrations of this fact, one of which must suffice. A farmer 
in Hinds county, Miss., relates his experience as follows : 


“We employ five good hands, (with their families counting thirteen,) 
supplied land, team, corn meal, $60 worth of cotton seed, and everything 
else. The freedmen had the entire and exclusive management of the 
plantation and crop. Abont 1500 pounds of meat were consumed, which 
cost us $350. Over 300 bushels of corn were used, for which we paid 
between $400 and $500. Doctor’s bills, blacksmith’s bills, shoemaker’s 
bills and tax bills innumerable had to be paid. And the outcome of the 
crop was this: One horse, worth $150, dead; 2 bales of cotton, 25 barrels 
of mean corn and 5 bushels of seed potatoes. These are actual facts. 
And as if the climax of the ridiculous had not been reached in the pro- 
duction of the crop, the two bales of cotton were destroyed by fire on 
their way to market.” 

Our farms must, therefore, be worked as at the North to 
prove remunerative; and this has been done already in some 
sections with good results. It must not be thought that 
small farms are altogether unknown in the South, because of 
late greater attention has been paid to them than formerly. 
They were never heard of in the days of great plantations ; 
but they existed for all that, and their owners prospered after 
their fashion. Le Lowisianais of St. James Parish, La., tells 
of a white man in that neighborhood, who, with his son, raised 
the following crop from thirty acres last year: Two bales of 
cotton, two hogsheads of sugar, forty barrels of rice, one hun- 
dred and fifty-two barrels of corn, twenty-five barrels of sweet 
potatoes, six barrels of Irish potatoes, ten barrels of onions, 
five barrels of pecans, two barrels of peaches, twenty-five 
carrots perique tobacco,* a large quantity of beans, lettuce 
and other vegetables. He also cut twenty-five cords of wood, 
and when his crop required no care, he would go on hunting 
excursions, invariably bringing home dozens of ducks, and 
sometimes a fat buck. He had two worn out horses to drag 
the plow; but no freedmen to assist him. The butcher need 
never stop at his door, for our farmer had a store of plump 
porkers and calves. His wife, from her poultry yard and 
dairy, not only furnished the table abundantly, but sold 
enough of eggs, chickens, turkeys and ducks to pay all ex- 
penses. What think you of this picture of a Louisiana home? 
Another paper tells of a man who lives in Tennessee, near the 





*. The net value of these products in the New Orleans market would be 
about two thousand dollars, 
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Mississippi line, who cleared last season from six acres of land 
$2,000, after supporting comfortably a family of six persons, 
having a good home, and plenty to eat and wear. This year 
he expects to clear $5,000; He raises fruits, grapes, vegeta- 
bles and poultry, and all the labor is performed by himself 
and a son of about thirteen years of age. Then we are told of 
a young man who leased a farm in Georgia, most of which was 
well worn, but who has bought the farm from the proceeds of 
his first crop.* It may be objected that these are exceptional 
eases. Undoubtedly they are. Was such full measure of suc- 
cess the rule, we would hardly find it mentioned in the news- 
papers. Yet none can doubt the fertility of our soil, its adapt- 
ability to a great variety of products, and the reward that 
industry and skill ensures to the farmer, 

The Southern farmer has a great variety of crops to choose 
from, and may select such as he has most knowledge of, which 
promise to be most profitable or best suited to his lands. A 
Texan farmer, convinced that the cultivation of cotton is no 

‘longer to be deponded upon, suggests the substitution of 
broomcorn, sorghum and castor oil beans. He estimates that 
with much less labor than is required for cotton, one ton of 
clean broom corn can be gathered from one acre—worth, in 
the New York market, from $150 to $200. Sorghum, he says, 
is in bad repute, many having failed from not understanding 
its cultivation. ‘‘ I have made a fair average of one hundred 
and fifty gallons of syrup, equal to New Orleans sugar-house 
molasses. I planted the Chinese regular sorgho and African ; 
the result was in favor of the regular sorgho for syrup, 
African for sugar; but to be successful it requires the super- 
intendence of experieneed operators. Castor oil beans must 
uot be confounded with palma Christi ; although of the same 
family, the palma Christi is a mongrel. The seed for the pure 
castor bean can be obtained in Illinois and Missouri. The 
result can be safely estimated at one hundred bushels to the 
acre. The present price is $2 to $4, currency.” 

Tobacco is another crop which may be profitably grown in 
this section. A planter in Baton Rouge made last year from 
five poorly cultivated acres, 200 carrots of perique, which will 
bring $1000. The seed cost him one dollar; and it it esti- 
mated that if the crop had been properly attended to, and 
the worms picked off when they first attacked the plant, there 
would have been at least 500 carrots. A Mississippi paper 
states that many leading farmers will engage in the culture 





* We may add to this the case of an Indiana farmer, who observing 
that the climate of Louisiana matured its crops in a very short time, 
rented a river farm, brought down his labor saving implements, and 
hired five hands. The result of this investment was the sale of 5,000 
bushels of corn, made in a few months. [Ep. Rry, 
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of tobacco this season on a large scale. It says it has been 
tried before “‘ and found to be peculiarly adapted to the sea- 
coast, being a certain, safe and very paying crop. The land 
has to be well cultivated, manure containing lime and potash 
occasionally applied, and the seed renewed every three years, 
by obtaining a new supply from Havana. An acre will 
average 600 pounds, which, at $1 a pound even, would pay 
better than almost any other product of agriculture. The 
worm, which is in some seasons very troublesome and destruc- 
tive, can be kept under, or even entirely annihilated by keep- 
ing large flocks of poultry on the tobacco farm, particularly 
turkeys, which will go from plant to plant, like a trained 
hand, and perform the ‘worming’ at no expense to the owner, 
but to his evident profit.” 

In the vicinity of New Orleans, along the river and the 
railways, there is a fine field for vegetable and fruit farms. 
We ought to have the cheapest fruits and vegetables, as we 
have the best and the greatest variety to be found in any part 
of the world. With few exceptions all the fruits of the tropics 
and of the temperate zones flourish and attain the greatest 
perfection here. Strawberries are in season the year round ; 
and our oranges ure considered far superior to those grown in 
the West Indies.* The Mississippi and its tributaries open 
an unlimited market for many of our fruits, and ensure a 
handsome profit to the grower. Yet this business has hitherto 
been greatly neglected ; and consequently the price of fruits 
which, with very little attention, would grow in profusion, 
is often so high as to place them beyond the reach of many. 

While preparing this paper, I visited the fruit farm of Mr. 
A. W. Rountree, nine miles above New Orleaus, on the oppo- 
site bank of the river. The place has only been in his pos- 
session one season, yet. bids fair already to be remarkably 
remunerative. He has now some fourteen acres in strawber- 
ries, (Longworth’s Prolific,) from which, in ordinary seasons, 
fruit may be gathered the year round. But for the extreme 
and unusually cold weather of a week or two previous, Mr. 
R. caleulated that at the time of my visit (Feb. 23d) his sales 
of this fruit would have been at least one hundred dollars per 
day. I picked one ripe berry, and saw clusters of ten to 
fifteen fruit-blossoins on a single stem. Nearly a thousand 
grape vines, of the Concord and Hartford varieties, are pro- 
gressing finely, and are expected to yield this, their first fruit- 





*“No crop pays so well as the orange crop, and as we have all the 
States North and West of us as a market, the culture is extending very 
rapidly. The orange bears in from five to seven years from the , and 
when full grown will average one thousand oranges to the tree. Single 
trees have been known to bear from three thousand five hundred to five 
thousand oranges in one erop.”—IJnformation for Immigrants into Louisiana. 
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bearing season, one dollar to a dollar and a half the vine. 
Two thousand peach trees are ready to bear, and there are 
four thousand more in nursery, fit for transplanting. There 
are quite a number of old orange trees on the place, and six 
thousand young trees have been set out. Although this is 
intended to be simply a fruit-farm, some attention is paid to 
vegetables. A large number of tomato plants were being 
forced for transplanting; and I noticed fine patches of turnips 
and cabbages. There are two kinds of soil on the farm—one 
a light, warm loam, the other the usual rich, dark soil pecu- 
liar to the alluvial regions of the Mississippi. The produce 
may be easily brought to market, by wagons, via the ferries, 
or by the river, which flows within a biscuit’s toss of the great 
fruit and vegetable market of New Orleans. 

It should be stated that Mr. Rountree has been for years 
engaged in fruit culture, and is thoroughly versed in its prac- 
tical details. Of course it would be folly to expect that men 
who have no knowledge of farming can engage in it with the 
same prospects of success as those who have had a life-long 
experience. You might as well send a ship to sea in command 
of a man who has no knowledge of navigation, and who has 
never sniffed the sea-breeze, as to expect a clerk can throw 
aside his ledger and manage a farm with the necessary skill 
to ensure success. But if aman has a small capital, sufficient 
to ensure his support for three or four years, he can plant a 
fruit orchard, which at the end of that time will pay him 
handsomely. Much may be done, also, by the association of 
young men of small capital and large energy with those 
familiar with farm-work. But to expect the great mass of 
unemployed in our cities to precipitate themselves, all at once 
and unprepared, upon the country with the idea of gaining an 
immediate and adequate support from the soil, would be 
highly absurd. 

Of one thing I am fully convinced, however: that nine 
out of ten of those who are going to foreign countries to 
engage in farming or stock-raising, can, with tae same capital, 
do infinitely better here. [If they have to buy their experi- 
ence, they can buy it cheaper here than in Brazil or British 
Honduras. And in case of failure, how much better their 
condition at home than in a foreign land, among strange 
people, speaking in strangé tongues, and of widely differing 
habits and character. We have already seen the sad plight 
of many self-expatriated and misguided people, who have 
been glad to return in a destitute condition to the land they 
had left. ° 

Aside from the practical aspect of the question, there is 
something to be said concerning the beautifying of our homes, 
Longfellow, whose descriptions of Louisiana scenery are 
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unequalled for accuracy and exquisite word-painting, says : 


“ Beantiful is the land with its prairies and forests of fruit trees, 
Under the feet a garden of flowers, and the bluest of heavens, 
Bending above aud resting its dome on the walls of the forest ; 

Those who dwell there have named it the Eden of Lonisiana. ” 

But where nature has done and will do so much, we haye 
done too little. With our luxuriant vegetation, beau- 
tiful shade-trees, clinging vines and numberless fiowers of 
variegated hues, each home may be made a perfect bower of 
roses—an earthly Paradise. Sometimes we see such a home; 
but how often do we see the shrubbery uncared for, the 
grounds choked up with weeds, and traces of neglect, and 
carelessness everywhere. Yet in encouraging ile useful, we 
would that our people should not altogether neglect the orna- 
mental, the beautiful. 


ART. VII- 
RECOLLECTIONS OF MEXICO; OR, ROAD AND MOUNTAIN. 


( Continued from March Number.) 


FRANCISCO JOINS THE PARTY IN A VERY LUDICROUS MAN- 
NER—THE CAUSE THEREOF—ARRIVAL AT CHULULA— 
CAMP UNDER THE PYRAMID—MIKE’S MORNING ORISON— 
FICTION—MIKE OPERATING ON THE FEARS OF FRANCIS- 
CO FOR SELFISH PURPOSES, AND CLAIMS RELATIONSHIP 
TO SAR SLICK. 

CHAPTER VIII. 


AFTER the somewhat lengthened, but not, we frust, unin- 
- teresting digressions, of the preceding chapters, some of our 
readers may possibly have forgotten at what point in our 
journey we left off; we will therefore simply remind them 
that our party were passing through a village of Pepolaca 
Indians, on the way from Popocateptl to the Pyramid of 
Chulula, and without further preface, take up the thread of 
our narrative. 

“ Faith, itis a thrue sayin’, ‘One-half the world dunno 
how the other half lives,’” observed Mr. O’Reily, eying the 
young Indians, as we passed through the village, most of them 
with no other covering than that which nature provides, and 
more than one of an age when delicacy calls for additional 
drapery. 

“* Begor, I wondher what they’d think if they saw the likes 
of this,’’ continued he in a kind of contemplative tone. 

_ “What who would think?” enquired one of his compan- 
1008. 
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“ Why, the natives of the North Pole, to be sure,” answered 
he, expressing surprise that his companion’s thoughts did not 
travel with his own erratic visions to the frozen regions of 
the North. ‘ Thim that never felt a blast in warm sunshine 
in their lives; that’s all the year round covered up wid furs, 
an’ darent put out their s, for fear of gettin’ thim bit off 
wid the frost. I wonder what they’d say if they saw the likes 
iv this, widout a tack on ’em, like the figures in the ‘ Groves 
iv Blarney ’—‘ All standin’ naked in the open air.’ Waith, it 
would be hard to make e’m believe it—just as hard, I’m 
thinkin’, as to make me believe that a horse wid green spec- 
tacles on him would ate shavins fur grass.” 

Here he cast a comically stealthy glance at the doctor, that 
indicated a story lay behind the “ green spectacles,” he would 
not fail in due time to let out, reticence not being among the 
many qualities that adornéd the character of Mr. O’Reily. 

‘* Here’s a penny to buy gingerbread, me boy,” said Mike, 
handing a young Indian a piece of money, with somewhat the 
same feelings he would give a beggar-boy a half-penny in his 
own native village, oblivious of the fact that gingerbread 
was an article of commerce not likely to be obtained in an 
Indian village. ‘’Tis little,” continued he; “ yer father is 
troubled about yer tailor’s bill,me man. Be gor, it would 
take a smarther tailog thin the fellah that made thim britches 
to make a forthin in these parts.” Here Mike cast a contempt- 
uous glance down at an exceedingly ill-made pair of inex- 
pressibles in which his lower limbs were encased, at the same 
time consigning to hot quarters a certain quartermaster who 
did not enjoy his good opinion, for reasons best known to 
himself. 

A short time after having left the village, we were startled 
by hearing a loud uproar behind us. Shouts and yells, 
coupled with the barking of dogs, the squeaking of swine, 
accompanied with loud bursts of laughter, came swelling up 
from the hamlet we had left in quiet tranquility. On halting 
to learn the cause of this unexpected outcry, we observed a 
great cloud of dust rising from out the village and moving 
rapidly toward us; we were therefore not long: left in doubt 
as to the cause of this sudden outbreak among the peaceable 
inhabitants. An individual of rotund body and short, fat 
legs, which kept flying in and out from the sides of the mule 
he bestrode, like a pair of open and shut scissors, came dash- 
ing toward us at a most reckless pace, followed by a whooping 
bevy of young Indians and dogs, while attached to the tail of 
the animal was a bunch of that most thorny of plants, the 
prickly pear. It was at no little risk we put a stop to the mad 
career of the tortured animal, which kept rearing and plung- 
ing, pricked by the thorny appendage with which its tail was 
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decorated, until the rider was tossed high from out the saddle 
and left sprawling on the road. 

“May I never sinif it isn’t Francisco,” exclaimed Mike, in 
amazement, hastening to raise him from the ground. “ Ye 
haven’t taken lave iv yer seven sinses, to present yerself in 
that manner before the gentlemen#® Shure, when I left ye 
sleepin’ as peaceable an’ calm is a summer Say, I said to 
meself, ‘Poor Francisco is fatagued afther the labors of the 
table, sol won’t disturb him, an’ he’ll overtake us quite an easy 
in the course iv the evenin’.’ Shure, when I said thim very 
words, ’tis little I thought ye’d come tarin’ afther us, like a 
madman, wid every baste in the village afther ye. Wor ye 
afraid ye youldn’t overtake us, that ye tied that murtherin’ 
thing to the tail iv the poor baste, to make him go faster?” 

Here Mike was interrupted by the groans and moans of the 
unlucky Francisco, who had been calling to his assistance all 
the saints in the calender, and on St. Francisco in particular. 

“What are ye howlin’ for?” cried Mike; ‘shure, there’s 
not a scratch on ye. Be gor, ye couldn’t pick out a softer 
place to fall, if ye tried the whole day; there’s half a fat iv 
dust where I’m standin’ this minit.” 

“Don Miguel Amigo,” cried Francisco in a faint voice, 
“the injury is internal, and my days are numbered.” 

*‘Tvy course they are,” replied Mike with a grin; “ why 
wonldn’t they ? shure, all our days are numbered, glory be to 
God; iv id wasn’t for that, we’d live forever. Come, rouse 
yerself, me boy, or ye’ll be left behind in earnest.” 

This last remark of Mike seemed to act on the injured 
Francisco like a charm, for he regained his legs with a vigor 
and rapidity of motion quite surprising in one whose injuries 
were of an internal character, and again resumed his seat on 
the back of the lean mule, which had been divested of her 
thorny apendage. Itwas a cruel infliction. The poor animal, 

*bleeding from a hundred wounds, inflicted by the keenly 

sharp thorns with which this species of plant is garnished, 
presented a sorry spectacle. The worthy philosopher owed 
all the mischances in life that befell him to his ruling pro- 
pensity, and it was not to be expected that this one should 
form an exception to the rule. 

It appears, when we took our departure from where we had 
rested, he was left by Mike, sound asleep, who, either to play 
a trick upon him, or wishing to get rid of him aogether— 
probably the former—for he liked to have some one upon whom 
he could play off his jokes, and upon Francisco he could do 
so with impunity—did not awake him. As soon as the fat 
vaquero awoke, however, he lost no time in hurrying after 
us as fast as he could urge his spare mule. Arriving at the 
village, he was destined by his unlucky stars to stop for the 
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pereese of making inquiries as to the route we had taken. 
rancisco had frequently paid visits to this neighborhood, 
hunting up his cattle. On these occasions he would some- 
times remain absent for days from the ranch of his master, 
Antonio, when the cravings of his insatiable appetite would 
tempt him to lay the chieken roosts and hens’ nests of the 
villagers under contribution; and on these oceasions he spared 
nothing he could lay his hands on. Under these cireum- 
stances it was not to be wondered at if he was no favorite 
with the inhabitants, who had long watched an opportunity 
to revenge themselves upon him. Under the pretence of an 
invitation to partake of a glass of Pulque, they detained him 
a sufficient length of time to fasten the eruel bunch of thorns 
to the tail of his mule, after which they began belaboring the 
poor beast with blows and kicks, starting her off on her mad 
career. 

Resuming our journey, we arrived at Chalula without 
further incident. ‘The single inn of the town contained more 
than a due proportion of guests, a number of officers having 
arrived from Puebla and the city of Mexico, to visit the 
Pyramid. Many ‘of the clergy from Puebla were also here, 
a festival of the church being about to be celebrated 
in the structure that crowns the Pyramid. We there- 
fore preferred pitching our tent, amid the foliage at 
the base of the mound. Mike was now called upon to 
give proof of his capacity as a forager, which he did, in a 
manner highly satisfactory to all. After about an hour’s 
absence, he returned, accompanied by Francisco, loaded with 
the best the town afforded, while following in the rear were 
two natives, carrying tables and chairs, which added not a 
little to our comfort. On the whole, we considered ourselves 
better off than if we were the occupants of the best habita- 
tion in the town. Indeed, the spot the Doctor selected was 
not only convenient as a camping place, being removed from 
the noise and annoyance of the more vagrant portion of the 
population of a semi-Indian town, but was as rich in trees, 
plants and flowers as a garden. 

In this delightful place we did justice to a plentiful repast, 
to which a keen appetite gave more than an ordinary zest. 
The sweet murmurs of a gurgling fountain close by, aided by 
the harmonious hum of a thousand insects, supplied our 
music, thé stars seemed brighter and more numerous in the 
broad dome of the heavens, while the fading breeze, too light 
to lift a leaf, murmuring farewell sighs at its own departure, 
left the air soft and balmy as a midsummer night. 

Our sequestered retreat was not long left uninvaded, how- 
ever; the meal being scarcely ovet before a number of officers 
crowded the place with friendly greeting, giving and receiviug 
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news. Some had not seen each other for years; others, 
though belonging to the same regiment, were, by unforeseen 
circumstances, seperated during the war; others again were 
school-fellows, and of course had to talk over that happy 
period of their lives. Under such circumstances, it was not 
surprising if the small hours saw them returning to the town 
in appearance and with a step not exactly suited to a dress 
parade. 

Next morning, as I lay watching, through an opening in 
the tent, the effects of the first beams of the rising sun upon 
the golden cross, towering above me, surmounting the church 
that crowned the Pyramid, my ears were saluted by the fol- 
lowing strains, the character of which left little doubt as to 
the individual from whom they proceeded, and who was 
evidently addressing some imaginary female whose pretentions 
to beauty could have been of no mean order, if one were to 
judge by the extraordinary comparisons which he interrog- 
atively drew of this fair creature : 


- 


“ Are you Aurora, or the goddess Flora, or Cleopatra, or fair Venus bright, 
Or Helen fair, beyond compare, that Paris stole from the Grecian knight? 
Then, fairest creature, now you have enslaved me, I’m intoxicated with 

Cupid’s clue, 
Whose golden notes and infatuations haye deranged me idays for you, 
Colleen Rue.” 


Here this odd compound of versification was cut short by 
the singer calling out : 

“©, murther! there’s the coffee bilin’ over, an’ you, ye 
Omedhaun, stand there lookin’ at it, an’ won’t stir a hand to 
lift it off the fire. Ye won’t be as backward in takin’ yer 
share when it comes to be served out, I’ll be bound.”’ 

The evil, however, was soon apparently remedied, for the 
sound created by the hissing of the overflowing liquid in the © 
fire suddenly ceased. 

“Don’t spare elbow grace on them boots; give ’em an 
extra touch, an’ I’ll set before ye as purty a breakfast as ever 
a gentleman of your inclinations set down to,” said Mr. 
O’Reily—for it was he who had been thus interrupted in his 
morning orison by the over-boiling coffee. 

Francisco, who was the party spoken to, here made some 
remark I did not catch, but the reply of Mike gave some clue 
to its import. 

“Ty course I'll go, said he. “There’s to be great goins on 
here to-day entirely, and I strongly suspect, me fat friend, 
that the same goins on was the cause iv yer tellin’ such a 
whopper about visitin’ yer poor mother. Begor, if they found 
out that it was humbuggin’ ’em you wor, I would’t say what 
they’d do to ye. Faith, it’s me opinion they’d hang ye. 
Wouldn’t they, faith? Don’t be too sure ivy that. Begor, 
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they often hung a poor fellow for less, during the war; and 
we're not out of the country yet, recollect that.” 

Itewas very evident Mr. O’Reily was operating on the fears 
of his companion for some special purpose of his own; that 
he was successful, the apparently terror-stricken pleadings of 
the fat vaquero not to betray him, fully attested. 

It was thus I learned that this worthy had been feeding me 
with that fiction which half the world takes in much more 
willingly than dry facts. In the nursery tales of our child- 
hood, fiction is the first sound that strikes upon the ear, and 
who can tell but it*is the last that falls upon the conscious 
spirit as it bids farewell to earth? Thus, from the cradle to 
the grave. throughout our whole lives, are we more or less its 
victims, if victims we may be called, from the first book of 
“Fairy Tales” we open to the closing of the last ponderous 
Tome. If the language and style of the very pages which we 
here indite—though the objects and, incidents coming under 
our observation be faithfully recordei—did not in some degree 
conform to this singular requirement of our nature, (more 
exacting than ever, strange to say, in this age of progress,) 
they would be rejected, either by publisher or public, as stale 
and uninteresting. And it may be we would have yielded in 
a still greater degree to the seductive influence, but that the 
admonition. “‘O, that mine adversary would write a book,” 
warns us to be true to the record. 

After some time spent in low-toned conversation, which did 
not reach me, Mike at length broke out: 

‘* Never fear, Amigo. I'll keep as dark as a coal mine, pro- 
vided ye keep yer promise. She must be the purtiest girl in 
the room, divil a léss. Don’t say I’m less thin aCaptain any- 
how; not that I care the valee iv a brass farthin’ whither 
ye’d call me Captain or Corporal, but I made the discovery, 
Amigo, that titles, particularly military ones, go down wid 
the people iv Mexico, just as well as they do wid the people 
iv other countries. ‘It’s human natur’,’ and what’s natur’, 
I’m thinkin’, can’t be entirely kept down, no matter how 
many political dogmas ye may pile on top iv id.” 

I was enabled to see through a slit in the canvas of the tent, 
close to where I lay, that the mendacious assertions of Mr. 
O’Reily were made with a face of imperturable gravity, 
except when he broke into a short laugh at the mistake of his 
companion, who, wily and cunning as he appeared to be, was 
fairly perplexed to make out what sort of a character he had 
fallen in with. 

“* Faith I’m puzzled,” said Mike, ‘to know how ye’ll make 
yer appearance in public, sich a day as this, when everybody 
is dressed in their best, wid them breeches split open as they 
are from the top to bottom; what matter iv yer Poncho id 
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reach far enough down, but it don’t. Shure, id’ll be scanda- 
lous to appear before the ladies in that condition.” 

** Don’t trouble yourself, Don Miguel,” returned the other; 
‘**I will put all that to rights in half an hour, as- you will see 
when I return from the town.” 

“T’m glad to hear id,” said Mike, for the divil a*‘breeches 
among the boys id come within a mile iv fittin’ ye. They’ll 
take me for a General wid that jacket on,” laughed he, pull- 
ing out from an old pair of saddle-bags, and holding up for the 
admiration of his companion, a highly embroidered jacket, that 
had once adorned the person of some gay Mexican officer, but 
which Mike intended should set off his own graceful figure at 
some fandango, an introduction to which it was clear he had 
wrung out of the fears of the timid Francisco. The fact of 
Mike’s exhibiting himself in such a uniform at a party was a 
thing not at all unusual among the Rangers; the army regu- 
lations as to uniform did not apply to them, and if they did, 
one-half of them would not have conformed; indeed, the 
ordinary dress of a majority of the regiment, at the close of 
the war, was that of a Mexican guerrilla, 

** Besides, ye know, Amigo,” continued he, “the wimmen, 
the darlins, are always taken with fine feathers, and if I have 
one failing more than another, id lies ingthat direction. God 
help me. But all is fair in love and war, they say, which is a 
mighty convanient doctiine for those iv an affectionate turn iv 
mind as well as ‘for a cat-throat.” 


ART. VIIL—INDUSTRY AND PAUPERISM. 
(Continued from March Number.) 


REPORT OF MR. HEWETT, UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER TO 
THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 


Ir is obvious that the abnormal rates for labor, which we 
have been considering, cannot prevail in any one branch of 
industry alone, but must extend to all, as labor, like water, 
must seek a general level in each community governed by the 
same laws, and subjected to‘the same influences. All articles 
of commerce are, therefore, produced below their normal cost 
—that is, the cost which would be possible if the fapdamental 
laws of humanity were not violated in the cauiemaat of 
women and children, and a payment of a rate of wages to the 
common laborer inadequate for the proper support and cul- 
ture of the family. In those commodities which require in 
the United States more human labor for their production than 
is necessary in Europe, where labor is so inadequately paid, 
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we have, perhaps, no other interest than a general concern in 
the welfare of the human race; but so far as iron is concerned, 
from the fact that we can produce it with as little consump- 
tion of human labor as any other nation in the world, the case 
is different, because there is no absolute loss of wealth, and 
no misapplied power in its production ; and the only question 
to be discussed is, whether it shall be taken out of the general 
category of manufactures not so favorably placed as to the 
cost of production, and by positive legislation placed in the 
same condition as it would have occupied with reference to 
foreign competition, if the rate of wages in other countries 
had never been reduced below their usual standard. We have 
seen that the cost of making iron in England, Belgium and 
France, at the present time, varies from £6 10s. to £8 per ton, 
and £1 additional suffices to pay its cost of transportation to 
the seaboard of the United States. At these rates American 
fron ore cannot possibly be delivered at a less cost than $60 
in gold, against $40 in gold for the foreign article, and the 
entire difference consists in the higher wages and not larger 
quantity of labor required for its production in the United 
States, where the physical, mental and moral condition of the 
working classes occupy a totally different standard from their 
European confreres, and where the wages cannot be reduced 
without violating our sense of the just demands of human 
nature. At the same time itis to be observed that the busi- 
ness is so far overdone in Europe that no profit can be realized 
by the capitalist, except in special cases, for which adequate 
reasons can be given. The actual remedy for this over-pro- 
duction would be to withdraw the women and children, as we 
do, from this class of industry, whereby the production must 
be reduced, the rate of wages raised, the cost and the selling 
price increased, capital become remunerative, and the ability 
to procure iron, made cheap by its adulteration with the vio- 
lated laws of humanity, be forever extinguished. To what 
result the general discussion which this subject is now receiv- 
ing in Europe will lead, it is not easy to decide; but it isa 
curious phenomenon to listen in France to the loud complaints 
which are made against the competition of Belgium in the 
manufacture of iron, and, stranger still, in England to the 
same complaint, and the broad declaration that it will not be 
possible to do anything for the education and elevation of the 
working classes without exposing their manufacturers to ruin 
in consequence of the competition with the worse paid and 
worse fed labor of Belgium. The truth is that the whole sys- 
tem is false, and now, when pressed by the energy, enterprise 
and competition of the age to its legitimate results, humanity 
is in rebellion, and there is a general ery from all classes, 
laborers, employers, philanthropists, philosophers and states. 
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men, alike for relief. The necessity for this relief becomes 
painfully apparent when the poor law returns made in Eng- 
land are carefully examined, from which it is evident that 
there is an army of paupers pressing upon the occupations of 
the common laborer, and striving to push him over the almost 
insensible line which divides these two classes from each 
other. It is not possible that the laborer should receive more 
than bare subsistence wages, and there can be no relief for his 
patient suffering so long as there are thousands who, unable 
to earn any wages at all, stand ready to fill up every gap in 
the ranks of industry; and to the honest laborer himself, 
standing on the edge of this line, over which he is liable at 
any moment to be forced into the ranks of pauperism, the 
anxiéty and miserable state of uncertainty for himself and his 
family must be fatal to all rational happiness, and is well cal- 
culated to drive him into vicious indulgences and temporary 
excesses whenever a transient opportunity is afforded, as a 
momentary relief from a condition of hopeless misery. 

From the returns made to the British Parliament as to pau- 
perism in the month of September, A. D. 1867, it appears that 
out of a population of 19,886,104, dwelling in the area for 
which the returns are made, 872,620 persons were on the list 
of paupers, supported by public charity, of which number 
129,689 were in the work-houses, and 738,726 were relieved in 
their own houses. This latter portion constitutes the army 
which substantially regulates the rate of wages for labor, as 
they are ready, to a greater or less extent, to take any vacant 
place which may offer itself. And this state of the case exists 
not in mid-winter, but just after the close of the harvest, and 
the returns show that the evil is an advancing one, as there is 
an increase of 27,521, or 33 per cent. in 1867 over the cor- 
responding week in 1866. And a study of the tables which 
are hereunto annexed (Appendix H,) shows the largest rate 
of pauperism is in the manufacturing, and not in the agricul- 
tural districts. 

By another parliamentary return, which is annexed (Ap- 
pendix I,) it appears that the average number of scholars 
attendant upon the schools under Government inspection in 
the year 1866 was 871,309 in England and Wales, showing 
this suggestive fact, thai the paupers receiving public relief 
and the children receiving instruction in schools aided by the 
public funds, were about equal in number. This statement 
alone, if other evidence were lacking, would serve to prove 
that the working classes of Great Britain have not yet 
achieved the position in point of edueation and social comfort 
to which humanity is entitled. Nor can it be alleged that this 
is due to any deficiency in the resourses provided by nature 
for the reward of industry, The coal and iron ore mines of 
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England afford the most magnificent fund to be found on the 
face of the globe for the abundant remuneration of the capital 
and labor engaged in their development, and every class in 
the community, except the operatives themselves, have en- 
joyed a bountiful return for their interest in this national 
endowment. The landowner has been largely paid, not only 
by the royalties derived from the minerals, but in the enor- 
mous increase in the value of the soil by the rapid growth of 
population engaged directly and indirectly in the manufac- 
tures based on their consumption. The capital invested in 
manufactures in Great Britain has, in the main, reaped a most 
abundant reward, and the general result has been an accumu- 
lation of capital in the hands of the higher and middle classes 
unequalled in the history of mankind. 

That the working classes have not been equally well 
rewarded is due simply to the improvident and even reckless 
manner in which these great natural resources have been 
employed, giving rise to a competition unlimited by any other 
consideration than the immediate profit to be derived by the 
capital invested in business. Of course, the less the rate of 
wages, the longer the number of hours of work to be got from 
the laborer, the greater the number of women and children 
that could be employed, the lower will be the cost of the pro- 
duct, and the more decided the ability to undersell all foreign 
competitors in markets of the world. Hence, in the absence 
of restraining laws and an enlightened conscience on the 
part of the operators and manufacturers, and in the pre- 
sence of a large population in a restricted area, governed 
in the interests of special classes, it was inevitable that the 
superior natural resources of Great Britain should be used, as 
they have been, rather to crush out foreign competition than 
to elevate the working classes; and this very attempt to 
undersell foreign nations in their own markets necessarily 
involved the lowest possible rate of wages in these countries 
consistent with mere existence, reacting, in turn, upon the 
English labor market, and compelling lower rates of wages 
than would otherwise have been required, if the aim of the 
nation had been directed to the payment of the largest possible 
compensation to its own working classes, rather than to the 
control of the markets of the world, even at the expense of 
humanity itself. The possession of these wonderful deposits 
of coal and iron, as a fund for the payment of adequate wages 
to labor in Great Britain, is equivalent to our virgin soil in 
the United States, enabling both nations to pay the highest 
possible rate of wages consistent with the conservation of 
capital ; but this advantage in Great Britain has been delibe- 
rately and recklessly thrown away by a competition between 
the English manufacturers themselves, resulting in an over- 
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production, and compelling a steady pressure upon the wages 
of labor, in order to keep up the production, and secure larger 
consumption by lower prices for the commodities. It is a 
mistake to suppose that this reduction in price has been 
caused by the competition of foreign nations with Great 
Britain, for we have seen that France cannot produce enough 
iron for its own consumption, and that Belgium only turns 
out one-tenth as muchsiron as Great Britain, and is therefore 
governed as to price solely by the rate at which Great Britain 
is willing and able to furnish the remaining nine-tenths. If it 
were possible for Belgium to alter the ratio of production, she 
might in the long run make the price for the total product; 
but it is simply ridiculous to apprehend, in view of the natural 
resources of the two countries, that any such change can ever 
be effected. 

The most interesting industrial and social question of the 
age is, therefore, the policy which will be pursued by Great 
Britain in the administration of its mines of coal and iron. 
And the royal commission, now making an official inquiry into 
the exhaustion of the coal fields, will stop far short of the real 
scope of the question if it fails to investigate whether, by wise 
and suitable regulations, the annual product of coal eannot be 
so regulated as to secure a far better remuneration to the 
labor engaged in its production than it has heretofore received. 
I am perfectly aware that such regulations must necessarily 
be restrictive in their character, and, at the first glance, will 
appear to be at war with the commercial policy of free trade 
advocated in Great Britain. Very little reflection, however, 
is required to show that by far the greater portion of the 
legislation of all enlightened nations is necessarily of a pro- 
tective and restrictive character; and at this day no enlight- 
ened statesman would advocate the deliberate sacrifice of 
local advantages for the sake of any mere abstract theory, 
which might be ever so well founded in reason, but fails to be 
applicable in the presence of exceptionable facts and resources, 
The protection of life, liberty, property, and social order, 
the title to lands and personal property, rest entirely upon 
protective laws; and all provisions for the protection of capi- 
tal and health, and the establishment of police are so many 
restraints upon the natural freedom of the individual; and 
surely legislation looking to the wisest possible use of national 
resources and the prevention of the waste or misapplication 
of the raw material upon which the structure of the national 
industry and prosperity and thé welfare of the working 
classes rest, is not merely a natural but a necessary step in 
the progress of industry and the development of civilization. 

In no country in the world are so many proofs of the wisdom 
of this course to be found as in the history of British legisla- 
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tion in reference to the working classes during the last thirty- 
five years. The repeal of the corn laws was a measure of 
eminent protection to the working classes, relieving them of 
the taxes imposed upon food for the benefit of the landowner, 
and of the landowner alone; because the condition of the 
agricultural laborer could not be made worse, but could only 
be improved by any change. .The series of laws regulating the 
employment of women and children in factories and mines are 
not merely highly restrictive, but by common consent have pro- 
duced the happiest results on the moral and physical condition 
of the working classes. The laws recognizing the legal exist- 
ence of friendly societies; for the encouragement of building 
associations; the conversion of the post-offices into savings 
banks for the working classes; for the granting of atfauities 
and life assurance guaranteed by the government of the work- 
ing classes, on the payment of small periodical instalments ; 
for the encouragement of co-operative stores and associations ; 
for “partnerships of industry,” in which the workman is 
allowed to have an interest in the profits of the business with- 
out becoming liable as a partner for the debts; the statutes 
authorizing the establishment of free reading-rooms, libraries, 
and museums, by a vote of the rate-payers in any borough, 
town or city, constitute a course of wise legislation unmistak- 
ably protective, restrictive and enabling; persistently advo- 
cated and successfully established by the most sagacious 
liberal and philanthropic statesmen of the present age, an 
resulting in so marked an improvement in the condition of the 
working classes, accompanied with so decided an advance in 
the rate of wages, that it is scarcely possible longer to deny 
that the first step toward securing to the working classes an 
adequate reward for their labor in such legislation as protects 
them from the evils which seem to be inseparable from the 
spirit of unrestrained competition between nations and be- 
tween men, which experience has shown to result in the utter 
disregard of the moral and physical condition and social wel- 
fare of the working classes, unless regulated by positive legal 
enactment.* 

This wise course of legislation may be said to be but fairl 
initiated in England; but the intelligent observer cannot fail 
to be convinced that it will be persisted in until all special 
privileges which interfere with the normal distribution of the 
proceeds of labor and capital will be removed. The effect 
will undoubtedly be a rise in wages, already apparent; and 





* Readers desirous to investigate the effect of protective, restrictive 
and enabling legislation on the condition of the working classes, are 
referred to the very able treatize on “The Progress of the Working 
Classes, 1832-1867,” by I. M. Ludlow aud Lloyd Jones, published by Alex- 
ander Strahan, London, 1867, 
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this result is unquestionably a matter of deep concern to the 
manufacturers and capitalists of Great Britain, who fear that 
it will deprive them of their ability to control the markets 
of the world, as they now do, with the produets of their 
mills. But there is in reality no just ground for this appre- 
hension. The distribution between capital and labor may, and 
must, undoubtedly, be changed, but the aggregate income 
will not, on the average of years, be reduced, because the con- 
trol of the fuel of the world, that is to say, of the condensed 
power which has been stored up by Divine Providence for its 
use, is in the hands of the Anglo-Saxon race in Europe and 
America, who alone have reduced prices by a competition 
with er nations, impossible but for the possession of the 
mineral fuel in such vast quantities, and for the violation of 
the natural laws which should govern the employment and 
compensation of labor. The transition to a more equitable 
basis of production will simply enable other countries, who, 
as we have seen, cannot do more than supply themselves with 
coal and iron, to raise their laboring classes out of a condition 
still more deplorable than exists in England, without, by any 
possibility, enabling them to keep up any effective competi- 
tion in the markets of the world, for the supply of the iron 
required for the future progress, development and civilization 
of mankind. A rise of wages in England, therefore, will not 
only be a blessing to the workmen of that favored country, 
relieving it of pauperism, so far as it may be possible to 
extinguish poverty at all, but will be a harbinger of light to 
the unpaid, unfed and unhappy operatives throughout all 
lands in which human industry is now weighed down by the 
effects of British competition, based upon superior natural 
resources. And to me it is a suggestive, and for humanity an 
encouraging fact, that the agitation and restlessness which 
characterize the working classes of our age are mostly appa- 
rent in Great Britain and the United States, who are not 
only so far in advance of all other countries in the possession 
of natural industrial resources, but who, from the habit of 
free discussion and prompt obedience to the popular voice, 
(the result of constitutional government long in force,) will 
be most ready to accept the conclusions deduced by the stern 
logic ef experience and facts, and modify their legislation so 
as to conform to the just demands of humanity whenever the 
proper course is discovered and made plain to to the common 
sense of the people. 

When, by reason of such legislation, the wages of labor in 
Great Britain have reached their normal condition, there will 
no longer be any occasion for us to consider the question of 
protective or prohibitory tariffs, but in the meantime, to the 
people of the United States, who, in consequence of the pos- 
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session of a virgin soil, have, in comparison with their Euro- 
‘pean neighbors, suffered but little from violations of the 
fundamental principles of social science, two courses are open. 
We can either take advantage of the unnaturally cheap rate 
at which our wants can and will be supplied from abroad, 
while the present system lasts, and by throwing open our 
ports to foreign iron, purchase foreign labor at a far lower 


rate than we are willing to sell our own, and thus abandon a 
business which, so long as our present rate of wages is main- 


tained, cannot be conducted in the United States, even with- 
out profit, or we can impose such a duty on foreign iron as 
will make up for the difference inthe amount of wages paid 
for making a ton of iron in Europe or in this country, less 
the expense of transportation. The decision of this question 
is mainly of interest to the working classes themselves, and 
to the great body of the farmers, because if the iron business 
is abandoned for the present in the United States, the labor 
now employed in it must in the main take to the soil, and a 
larger yield of agricultural products be insured. The surplus 
so produced must seek its market in the open marts of the 
world, and the mouths that would have been fed on this side 
of the Atlantic will simply be fed elsewhere, although not so 
abundantly and so generously. But it must be remembered 
that whatever may be the price of bread in Europe at the 
works where the iron will be made, would be the price which 
the same operatives could afford to pay if the iron works had 
been placed where the grain is grown, and that the cost of 
transportation thence is just so much deducted from the price 
which the farmer would have received if the grain had been 
consumed at home. 

The question is one, also, which more concerns the West 
than the East, because the loss caused by transportation from 
the West is greater; and the final decision of this great ques- 
tion should therefore be well considered, especially with 
reference to the point whether the saving produced by the 
purchase of cheap iron and other articles will compensate for 
the loss entailed by the transportation of the grain. 

It forms no part of the purpose of this report to deduce 
any conclusion on this subject, but only to state the facts in 
such form as will enable intelligent legislation to be enacted, 
keeping in view the interests of all classes, and above all the 
considerations of independence, essential to the dignity of the 
American Republic and the welfare of mankind. But in the 
discussion of this question, and in the legislation which may 
be proposed to meet the best interests of the nation in regard 
to a supply of iron and “steel, the broad distinction which 
exists between the nature of the question in Europe and the 
United States must never be lost sight of, On the continent 
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protective duties on iron are imposed in order to counterbal- 
ance the superior natural resources and advantages of Great * 
Britain for the production of iron, and not to seeure higher 
wages to the laborer; whereas, in the United States, protect- 
ive duties, if imposed at all, are not necessary because our 
natural advantages for making iron are inferior in any partic- 
ular to those of Great Britain, but simply because the wages 
of labor are fixed upon a more just and liberal scale to the 
workmen in the first instance, and by the law of equivalents 
to the whole industrial force engaged in the great work of 
production, of whatever form and nature. 

If the facts and suggestions contained in this report, the 
result of half a year of careful studyrof the Exposition, and 
the knowledge which it enabled me to acquire in reference to 
the social condition of the working classes in Europe, shall 
in any way aid Congress in arriving at a judicious solution of 
these grave questions, involving so many and such varied 
interests, and if, as I hope, the terrible evils of pauperism 
shall be even for a time, and possibly forever, averted from 
our own country by legislation bused upon sound, social and 
economical principles, I shall cease to regret the strange and 
cruel misrepresentations to which I have been subjected 
among the working classes, in whose behalf mainly the duty 
confided to me was undertaken. 

Whatever policy may be finally adopted with reference to 
American industry, it is a source of profound satisfaction, 
and should be a subject of general congratulation, that a 
careful survey of the natural resources of those nations who 
stand in the van of European progress and civilization, justi- 
fies the declaration that the great problem of Democratic 
institutions is being solved in a land having, in addition to a 
fruitful soil, the largest and best supplies of the fundamental 
elements upon which industry, progress and civilization are 
based; and that there is good reason to hope that here it may 
be shown how wealth may be created without the degradation 
of any class which labors for its production, the only advan- 
tage (if any advantage it may be termed) possessed by Europe 
over the United States, for the cheap production of iron and 
steel, being in the lower and inadequate rate of wages which 
there prevails, and not in any superior natural resources in 
ore, fuel or geographical position. 

ABRAM 8. HEWITT, 


U. S. Com’r to the Universal Exposition of 1867. 
Hon. Wm. H. Seward, Secretary @f State. 


Paris, Nov. 30, 1867. 
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ART. IX.—RUSSIAN PROGRESS IN CENTRAL ASIA, 


No leading planter or factor of cotton should fail to look 
closely into the competition of foreign countries. And not 
merely into existing but prospective competition. They should 
study the climate of India, and the amount of labor applica- 
ble to cotton productions, though these elements are repre- 
sented by the staple quality of the cotton ‘and the price at 
which it can be afforded. With the extent and capacity of 
Egypt they are better acquainted, while the expedition now 
entering the borders of Abyssinia will soon solve the question 
how far that fertile region may be added to the breadth of 
land already in culture. Indeed, if our cotton merchants and 
planters would employ some competent person to get up the 
facts and statistics of India alone, and publish them in print 
or by lecture at the cotton ports and to some extent among 
the planters, it would enable all parties engaged in cotton 
culture to anticipate better the probable prices in future, and 
might save them from imprudent engagements. We will not 
repeat the facts which we have heretofore published in regard 
to the railroad development. Those works are being rapidly 
extended throughout the whole of interior India. The British 
Government does not spare money, and thus far the invest- 
ments have been productive of fair dividends. besides the 
immense extension of British commerce over the same ter- 
ritory. 

This extraordinary progress brings the cheap labor and 
fertile soil into direct competition with our product, taxed by 
the Government and crippled by a labor system inadequate 
to the exigency. We are moreover threatened with a new 
subject of rivalry. Carolina rice has been earried back to 
Asia, and the Government of Madras says: “Such extra- 
ordinary success has attended the experimental cultivation in 
widely separated localities, that it seems evident only an 
appropriate method of culturé is needed to insure valuable 
results. One cultivator, who sowed 27th June, harvested on 
14th October, and the return was fifty-six fold.” 

Such are the English prospects of a prosperous future in 
India. In the meantime Russia has been slowly plowing her 
way, like some vast glacier, along the Cagpian, across Turk- 
istan, until she rests almost un the borders of Eastern India. 
Taking her line of advance along the Amoo River, she 
approaches the foot of the Hiddoo range of mountains which 
protects northern India, and looks down upon the rich empire 
of the Indus and the Ganges. Observe the base of this 
advance. It is sustained by the military despotism which 
commands sixty millions of people.. It rests upon the grain 
of the Volga, the transportation of the Caspian and the Aral 
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Seas. It is sustained by the “wealth and resources, and 
impelled by the ambition of a Ozar who has been repulsed in 
his advances upon the Bosphorus, and seeks to avenge the 
humiliation of Sebastopol upon the plains of Peshawur, 

’ Do we not see in this broad and patent path a way of 
advance which will be irresistible by England? Look at her 
inability to meet this advance. Her line of transportation is 
more than twelve thousand miles. The difficulty of convey- 
ing and convoying troops, munitious and supplies along such 
@ route are very obvious, and the local ability of England to 
defend her India possessions may be estimated from the fact 
that her whole military force in 1865 amounted to 190,195 
men of all arms, of which less than half, or 71,880, were 
Europeans. It is impossible to predict how the native pop- 
ulation of India would side in an invasion which might set 
them free from an unpopular domination. Still, the possible 
intervention of some maritime power adequate to interrupt 
British supplies and reinforcements would enable Russia to 
make a lodgment destructive of British empire. There is 
obviously a steady purpose on the part of Russia to advance 
on these possessions. What will be the policy of the United 
States in such an event? Has there already been an under- 
standing between these two great powers iu case of such an 
invasion? In the event the British empire in India shall be 
overthrown, two advantages would result to the American 
cotton interest: 1. The British manufacturing business 
would be seriously crippled, while American manufactures 
would be advanced. 2. The development of India would be 
arrested and the exportations would diminish from the same 
cause that has impaired the cotton prospects of the South. 

Our planters might thus expect relief from the interrupted 
ability of their competitors. This is, however, too large a 
subject for newspaper prediction. Wars are like fires; it is 
impossible to foresee the extent or direction of their ravages. 
But we may venture so far as to say that if Mr. Seward shall 
follow up the purchase of Alaska, by placing a national fleet 
at San Francisco, ready to co-operate with the movements of 
Russia, while it would involve a bloody and a general war, 
such an alliance would probably result in the overthrow of 
the British empire in India, in depriving England of her home 
supply of cotton, and of giving the United States once more 
the chance to place cotton among the rulers of the earth. Of 
course we do not recommend so enlarged and perilous a policy. 
We are speculating on possibilities. But it is « melancholy 
:and dishonorable fact that the standard of comparative 
renown among American Generals consists in the question, 
which among them have butchered the most of their own fellow- 
citizens, and farthest extended the scope of rapine and ruin 
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in their native land? They have hewed far deeper scars in 
the Constitution of their country than were ever healed by its 
adoption. There may be a purification of this sacriligious 
sword. It will consist in turning it from the vitals of our 
own country to spread our empire, protect our interests and 
disseminate our principles, If, therefore, a foreign and naval 
war could divert American enmities to alien objects, unite 
and advance the interests of the cotton planter and spinner, 
and restore the sectional and political harmonies of the coun- 
try, we should welcome it. We should far prefer to hear of 
general engagements in the Punjanb, or off the coast of Zan- 
zibar, than undergo negro supremacy and confiscation at 
home. Atall events, let our planters and factors study the 
field of foreign competition thoroughly, both physical and 
political. They will be better prepared to plant, sell and 
foresee for the future. 





ART. X-—INCENTIVES TO A SEAFARING LIFE. 
(From the Liverpool Post.) 


No book has ever made so many sailors as Detfoe’s “ His- 
tory of Robinson Crusoe,” for no book ever written has the 
same attraction for the juvenile mind as that wonderful tale 
of wild adventure, exciting interest, and sustained power. A 
century and a half ago, when the story first appeared, it ran 
through eight or nine editions; and its present popularity 
may be inferred trom the fact that during the last four months 
four distinct editions of it have appeared. Crusoe is still 
traveling round the world, and, with the exception of the 
Bible, is more universally read than any other work. It has 
been translated into every European language; in the early 
part of the present century it assumed an Armenian dress ; an 
Arabic version appeared in 1835, and there is scarcely a lan- 
guage with any recognised literature that does not pay hom- 
age to the genius of Daniel Defoe. Mr. Kingsley, who has. 
just edited an edition of ‘* Robinson Crusoe” for Messrs. Mac- 
millan, has done much to shock popular sentiment by declar- 
ing his belief that the romance is no romance at all, but a 
mere allegorical account of Defoe’s own life. Be that as it 
may, the influence of the story is seen in the maritime great- 
ness of England, and in the existence and wonderful progress 
of her numerous colonies in various parts of the world. To 
seize upon the fancy of the young and healthy by a series of 
descriptions and pictures which make the spirit of travel and * 
adventure irresistible, is the primary object of the writer—a 
purpose so thoroughly realized in every page that the perusal 
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is hardly less fascinating to the old than tothe young. When 
the blood is warm, the frame young and vigorous, the judg- 
ment weak, and the imagination strong, the perusal of a story 
told so artistically has decided for life the fate of many a 
youth, and has sent seven or eight continuous generations of 
hardy English boys roaming over sea and land in the hope of 
encountering beings and islands such as the author has created 
out of his own brain. There is no life more repelling, without 
the energy of character which comes of tlfis stimulating food, 
than the career of a sailor. Always, when afioat, in the 
presence of danger, deprived day and night of all that makes 
home agreeable, the tar may be said to sacrifice himself for 
the benefit of society, and the worst portion of society repays 
the obligation by systematic plunder. These are the men 
who contribute to make tropical products so cheap, who fight 
our battles, when the necessity for fighting arises, with such 
dauntless heroism, and who carry the national flag over every 
gulf, and sea, and ocean. 

People who are interested in shipping—and who in this 
great port is not _—must have observed, on Wednesday last, 
the flags of the vessels in the docks half-mast high. On that 
day was consigned to the tomb, at the almost patriarchal age 
of eighty-two, Mr. John Clint, the father of the respected 
chairman of the Watch Committee ; and as sailors are usually 
the most grateful of human beings, and never forget a friend, 
they put their ships into mourning to mark their respect for 
his memory. Mr. Clint had claims upon their sympathy. He 
took a deep and abiding interest in the sailor’s welfare, and 
mainly to his exertions the training ship Indefatigable, lying 
in the Mersey for the education of orphans, the sons of sailors, 
owes its existence. The institution is young, for it has only 
completed its third year; and though there is accommodation 
for 300 boys, the number actually there at the end of 1867 was 
only 105. The most painful fact in connection with this train- 
ing ship is, that though it could rear and send to sea three 
times the number of the boys in charge, the funds are insufli- 
cient for the support of those at present on board. It is the 
fate of too many of the Liverpool charities to be constantly in 
debt; but, of all charities connected with the port, we should 
have thought this particular one would have escaped the 
approbrium. Are the merchants of the town really insensible 
to their own interests? To say nothing of the philanthropic 
aspect of the case, in these days when the want of good sailors 
is so keenly felt, because of the abolition of the apprenticeship 
system on shipboard, and other causes, is it not something to 

ySave from moral destruction the hundreds and thousands of 
street Arabs, who constantly infest the thoroughfares of this 
immense town? The question, in a mere business sense, ought 
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to be impressive. It is not creditable to the flags of state that 
the subscribers number only 600, and the amount of money 
opposite their names is only £1,338. 

Whatever is learned well must be learned in youth; ard, 
while these street Arabs are becoming adepts in vice, they 
might by a reasonably liberal outlay be speedily transformed 
into brave and daring sailors. There is no school for this 
purpose half so good as a training school in a great river. In 
such establishments the physical daring which forms so essen- 
tial a feature in a good sailor’s character, is brought out on 
the most approved principles, and taught by the masters, 
There is a kind of rough manual science in climbing up masts 
and rigging, in reefing sails, and other duties dangerous to 
life and limb, which lads when they go to sea have, without 
instruction, to discover for themselves, and ignorance in this 
essential feature of a young sailor’s destiny is often attended 
with lamentable accidents. Indeed the ordinary mode of pre- 
paring lads for a maratime life, compared with this improved 
one, appears to be as absurd as learning to swim on a table. 
Many a fine youth without such preparatory training has lost 
his life at sea, or been seriously maimed for ever. Captain 
Judkins will be accepted, we presume, as an authority on this 
subject, and he stated that boys who had been trained on 
board the Incéefatigable would be able to take their place on 
shipboard and rank above many men who were shipped in 
these days as able seamen. ‘ They would,” he added, “ be 
able to go aloft and reef a topsail in a gale, where many so 
called able seamen scarcely had heart to leave the deck.” 
Captain Judkins has faith in the sinews of war. “ He trusted 
that gentlemen would sliow their practical sypathy with the 
Indefatigable by putting their hands into their pockets, and 
not only relieving it of debt, but by placing it in funds for the 
future.” 

In the maritime world, as elsewhere, great changes are 
impending. For the future it will be necessary for sailors to 
be much better taught than they have been hitherto, not 
merely in the technicalities of their callirg, but in the ordinary 
branches of knowledge. Without this they cannot be as use- 
ful as they might be. Steam is rapidly superseding sailing 
ships; and as the process goes on it will be worse for the 
badly taught, and better for those who have had a higher 
training. Even now we see partially in action the system 
that will shortly be universal. In sailing vessels the crews 
are constantly changed on the completion of the voyage; in 
steamers, on the contrary, good sailors are connected with 
them from year to year. The latter is a better service ; the 
men are better fed, better paid, and have numerous comforts 
in the form of vegetables and fresh meat, of which the ordinary 
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seaman knows nothing. The best men in the steamers are, as 
a rule, recruited from the other class of ships, so that in the 
course of time there will be a marked change in the character- 
isties of the two classes. Training schools like those on the 
Mersey will not be without their effect on this new order of 
things. In proportion to population the United Kingdom 
sends to sea an infinitely greater number of mariners than the 
United States, though the difference in the number of the 
inhabitants of each country is not very marked. Our insular 
position induces, no doubt, a taste for maratime adventure ; 
and the want of an opening in life for the children of the poor 
compels a large portion of the boys to goto sea, In America, 
where the necessaries of life are cheap, and the means of 
securing an existence more abundant, youths are less inclined 
to tempt the perils of the deep. This paucity of American 
sailors was keenly felt during the civil war, and in their sear- 
city “ lubbers,”’ without any knowledge of the ship’s working, 
were frequently pressed into the service of the commercial 
marine. What is passing around ought to induce the mer- 
chants of England to make the most of their advantages. 
They have the raw material in abundance in this town, and 
indeed in all the populous towns in the three kingdoms, and if 
they do not make the most of it the fault is their own. Gov- 
ernment will be glad to assist in any way; but the persons 
most deeply interested are those who have extended to the 
Indefatigable training ship such a ‘“‘cold-shouldered” support. 





ART. XP—THE FUTURE OF THE SOUTH. 


The present condition of the South is one which every one 
can see, but which few had foreseen. “ Like the course of 
those great rivers, the course of which every one beholds, but 
the sources of which are known by few." 

It has been with the Southerners a series of deceptions, 
following close upon each other, the previous one always 
being thought to be the last, and the worst that could happen. 
The measures pursued by their enemies have been at such 
variance with justice and the true policy of the whole coun- 
try, that they were not anticipated. Hence, the action of the 
people of the South in political matters have not produced 
the consequences which they could legitimately expect, and 
and their industrial efforts have not met with success. Tax- 
ation, stagnation of commerce, the unexampled decrease the 
past year in the price of their principal article of export, the 
increasing stringency of money, and embarrassment of factors 
an] others who made advances to the farming interest, have 
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struck a severe blow on the production of the country. One 
of the effects of this state of things is the great depreciation 
in the price of property generally, and particularly of farming 
lands. 

In seeking a remedy for an evil, it is well to do it advisedly; 
to institute an inquiry into the causes which haye produeed 
it, or operate in its continuance. The last thing that remains, 
after a series of misfortunes, is the land, though greatly 
depreciated. Why it is so is preposterous to inquire. The 
fact is undeniable, and is evidenced in almost every instance 
of judicial and absolute sales, besides the sacrifices made vol- 
untarily by those who are obliged to sell, 

A suggestion may be made to those who still have their 
lands. It is, that as the present state of things will not and 
cannot continue long, that they should hold on to their lands 
as long as they can keep soul and bodytogether. No one can 
doubt that if the South was let alone to manage its own 
affairs, matters would soon take a more propitious turn. The 
energy of purpose of the people of the South is proverbial, 
their recuperative powers without limit. No country in the 
world offers equal advantages; richness of soil, varied for 
every production; mildness and healthfulness of climate; 
navigable streams and railroads; a market for products at 
their very doors; the capacity for certain products, not found 
elsewhere; and last, but perhaps not least, the hope of the 
riddance at some future day of the incubus that has so long 
sat upon it, a race of people with whom the white man cannot 
assimilate, socially or politically. Who ean doubt that a 
momentous political change is at hand? He who will have 
the patience to wait for it, the fortitude to endure his misfor- 
tunes, the courage to assert his rights, and a little patriotism, 
may expect a rich reward. Therefore, I would say to the 
people of the South, hold on to your lands. The axiom is not 
true in this instance that a thing will bring only what it will 
fetch in money ; where there is no purchaser, a valuable thing 
may not fetch anything. 

There is one way, indeed, in which the country may be fast. 
restored to prosperity; it is by selling the lands at once at a 
nominal price. The owners would be ruined and new-comers 
fast take their places. I have no kind of fancy for that sort 
of prosperity. lt might be very patriotic, and show love of 
country, (amour du pays,) but I must plead guilty to my want 
of it, if 1 no more own a home to make me love it. No doubt 
the prosperity of the country would fast return if lands could 
be had for nothing; and sueh lands! To understand this, it 
will be sufficient to look around at the state of the country, 
North and West. ‘The sterile, ice-bound country of New 
England does not produce one-tenth of the grain that it con- 
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sumes, and has been living and getting rich by its manufac- 
tures, fostered and sustained at the expense of the rest of the 
country. Ruin stares them in the face to-day by their own 
misdeeds. The West, the great West, is now nearly filled 
up, or, at least, the most desirable portion of it ; its lands fast 
wearing out, also ice-bound. The tide of immigration solong 
directed there will now turn to the South, if the immigrants 
know their interest. Is it not very probable that the people 
of the North and West will now seek the cheap lands of the 
Sonth and its genial climate? This theme has been adverted 
to in an able article in the March number of De Bow’s Review, 
and presented in a very striking light. I advert to it here 
only for the purpose of showing two things—the value of the 
lands of the South, and that we must work out our own sal- 
vation. We must expect to help ourselves. If others will 
help us, we shall feel grateful for it, but we need not expect it 
if wé duly appreciate that it is not their interest. From time 
immemorial the Yankee has looked with a jealous eye upon 
the South; its rich lands; its genial climate; its cotton 
fields; its nabobs; its gangs of negroes and all. He could 
not get lands in the South for two reasons—the large owners 
would not sell, and those lands that were on sale were at high 
prices. It was his interest to see those lands thrown on the 
market and the price reduced. But, a few years ago no delib- 
erate scheme was imagined by which this end could be 
attained. The West, with its cheap lands, drew to itself all 
the immigration. The war, the war of conquest, produced 
partially the effect; and since the war it does seem that the 
purpose has been a deliberate one. The whole North is 
responsible for the act. The odium of it cannot be fixed 
upon any single individual, and such an accusation brought 
against him would certainly be repelled. When thousands of 
persons are called upon to vote on a genéral question, every 
single individual can exonerate himself from blame, and 
throw it on the whole body; so it is in a numerous assembly 
where bad laws are inaugurated and passed; no reproach 
attaches to any particular person. But in truth, no individual 
ean screen himself from personal responsibility. If it is 
tacitly understood that the question voted upon, or the 
obnoxious law, are to result in the interest of those ealled 
upon to vote or to legislate, such measures generally meet 
with universal assent. To such sentiments may be attributed 
the legislation with which of late the South has been oppressed, 
and such it will continue to be as long as a sectional party 
will continue in power. From what has occurred in the 
past we may well anticipate what is to be expeeted in the 
future. For illustration: Suppose a Southerner goes to the 
North and meets with some good citizen farmer—and he might 
meet with a:very good and just man—for, taken individually, 
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there is no doubt that they are much better than taken col- 
lectively, and that the following conversation should take 
place: The Southerner would dwell on the hardships which 
he had suffered ; that he has lost part of his property in the 
negroes he owned; that he has been heavily taxed; that he 
can no more produce cotton and sugar; that he is without 
means to enter on the cultivation of his lands; that in conse- 
quence of this state of things his lands have depreciated 
in value—from 250 to $100 per acre they have been reduced 
to $3 to $5 per acre; he would no doubt meet with the sin- 
cere sympathy of his auditor, who might even concede that 
great injustice had been done to him, and express the ho 
that times would be better, etc., etc. But let us suppose the 
situation of his auditor to be that of many of the farmers of 
the country, who have to live economically and labor hard ou 
a poor soil, in a hard climate, to obtain any remuneration for 
their work ; whose lands are worn out, and will not preduce 
without being improved; without timber, even perhaps for 
fuel; this man cannot help thinking all the time that he is 
sympathizing with the unfortunate Southerner, that the South 
is a very eligible country to move to if the lands are so cheap, 
and that if the Southerners were a little more ruined the 
lands would be still cheaper. He would not avow aloud such 
uncharitable feelings, and would be disposed to repel them if 
they arose in his breast; but yet, in spite of all, that little 
still voice does say so; that is human nature. 

If we ask ourselves, who are our friends? from whom can 
we expect help? the answer is, those who have an interest in 
common with us. And who are they? Our natural allies, 
the West. By this time it may be supposed they are reminded 
of it, if they had forgotten it. Tnere are the same points of 
antagonism between them and our enemies, as there are 
between us and our enemies. But many of them are so lately 
come from Plymouth Rock that its remembrance still lingers 
about them. Many families are divided between the two 
countries ; but the genius of the people is perhaps becoming 
modified by new pursuits and associations, and taking a pecu- 
liar character. As the bonds which still bind them to the 
fatherland are loosened, they may and will gravitate to the 
people ot the South with whom their future interests lie. 
From the people of the West we may, in time, expect sym- 
pathy, aid and succor. Our reciprocal interests will a 
closer relations, especially when they discover that they have 
been unwittingly made the tools in schemes that have ope- 
rated to their disadvantage. 

The South and the West may exchange the products of the 
soil to mutual advantage, without tax or incumbrance, with 
cheap transportation on the great highway, the Mississippi, 
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If either of the two sections exchange with the East and 
North, it is at a higher cost of transportation, and then 
exchange products which the North receives free of tax and 
at low prices, when they give in return manufactured articles 
which tariffs enable them to sell at double the prices they 
could be obtained elsewhere. 

The relative positions of the different sections of the coun- 
try shows that the lands of the South will have an ultimate 
and ‘immense value, and that selling them now would be a 
sacrifice, Those who are not obliged, should not sell. Better 
to cultivate a patch to make provisions and a living, and look 
forward with hope for better times. 

J. C., DELAVIGNE. 


ART. XIL—RECENT BIOGRAQHIES OF LORD BACON, 


THERE are few names in the history of the past which are 
more brilliant than that of Francis Bacon, Baron Verulam, 
and Viscount of St. Alban’s. With his compeer and contem- 
porary, William Shakespeare, he leads the van of the glorious 
literature of England during the meridian splendor of the 
Elizabethan age. He preceded Descartes in meriting the 
honor of laying the broad foundations of the modern philoso- 
phy of Europe. He %s recognized as the father and legislator 
of that experimental science, whose priceless blossoms and 
golden fruitage constitute the chief boast of this nineteenth 
century. He has impressed his spirit imperishably on the 
jurisprudence of his race, and on the political fortunes of his 
native land. He regulated and organized the procedure of 
equity in the High Court of Chancery, over which he presided. 
He inaugurated the systematic simplification of the laws, 
which was not completed in his own country by the labors of 
Mackintosh and Romilly, and Brougham and Denman, and 
which was achieved in France only by the uncontrolled power 
and despotic genius of the first Napoleon. His labors as a 
statesman were not inferior to his services as a jurist. He 
planned and advocated the union of the Kingdoms of England 
and Scotland, which was not accomplished till after the lapse 
of a century. He suggested and devised the means for the 
settlement and amelioration of Ireland according to a liberal 
poliey, suecessfully employed by Chichester, and revived in 
the reign of Queen Victoria. He participated largely and 
earnestly in the magnificent and ultimately successful effort 
of establishing English colonies on the coasts of the American 
Continent. By his sagacity and genius, and firmness, was won 
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the greatest of all the victories by which the legitimate influ- 
ence of representative institutions has been assured. He first 
obtained a distinct legal provision for the poor of the realm, 
and endeavored to alleviate as well as to prevent the spread 
of pauperism. He foresaw the coming political storm which 
twenty years after his death overthrew the Constitution of 
England, and established first anarchy, then despotism, on 
the ruins of this ancient monarchy. To his inspiration is in 
large measure due the present regular system of taxation and 
revenue in all civilized governments. In all the great move- 
ments of an age convulsed by the struggle of new and mighty 
tendencies, he was an originator, an actor, and usually a chief. 
Yet the duties of the exacting profession of the law, whose 
highest honors he won; and the anxieties of statesmanship, 
with which he was almost incessantly burthened from his 
youth till nearly the close of his life, did not engross either his 
attention or his time so far-as to prevent him from traversing 
‘ almost the whole domain of speculation in his hours of relaxa- 
tion, or from expanding the ancient provinces of knowledge, 
and adding new kingdoms to the realms of thought, as the 
trophies of his jeisure. All the lines of intellectual develop- 
ment in the succeeding generations radiate from his luminous 
mind, or receive a new direction and augmented lustre from 
his lordly genius. Amongst the bright spirits whieh sur- 
rounded the thrones, or adorned the reigns of the last monareh 
of the Tudor dynasty, and of the first sovereign of the ill- 
omened Stuart race, the most dazzling was the conquering 
intellect of Francis Bacon. In an age of giants, he was the 
colossus of the crowd. In the long record of the advanei 
intelligence of humanity, no one has attained an equal b 
and intensity of fame, with the solitary exception of William 
Shakespeare, the star twin-born with him, but all unlike, 
Few, indeed, have merited any similar reputation. Only 
four others have, by purely intellectual service, affected in any 
corresponding degree, the thoughts, the judgments, the ae- 
tions and the fortunes of men. Plato and Aristotle in anti- 
quity ; 8. Thomas Aquinas in the Middle Age; and Descartes 
in his own century, are the only names which can be proposed 
as peers of the proud nameof Bacon. It is proper to mention 
for the sake of honor, but it is necessary to exclude for the 
sake of justice, Scaliger, Pascal and Leibnitz, in the com- 
memoration of this brilliant fraternity. But all of these were 
.surpassed by Bacon in variety of accomplishment, in facility 
and versatility of genius, in breadth of comprehension and in 
aptitude for the requirements of active as well as of contem- 
plative life. He was a lawyer, a publicist, a statesman, a 
cabinet minister, an orator, a poet, an essayist, an historian, a 
philosopher and a scientific reformer, In all of these diverse 
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avocations, except in poetry, he was the foremost man of his 
age. 

Pre-eminent as are the merits and the services of Bacon, 
extended and increasing as is his fame, no great man has ever 
received from contemporaries and from posterity harsher cen- 
sure or more scant justice. His greatness has provoked the 
envy, or transcended the comprehension of the generations 
which have been instructed, ennobled and enriched by his 
triumphs. His philosophy has been mutilated, abused and 
perverted by his followers and his professed disciples; one 
half of it has been received with gross exaggeration; the 
other and the more important half has been ignored or forgot- 
ten. It has been criticized. with eulogy or depreciation by 
many, whose presumptions and impatient indolence neglected- 
to study.or even to read the whole body of the writings in 
which it was proclaimed. His poetry has been ridiculed, 
without either consideration of the depressing circumstances 
under which what still remains was composed, or comparison 
with the great body of contemporaneous verse. His miscel- 
latieous writings have been habitually neglected. His histori- 
eal works have been misconceived and misrepresented. His 
juridical labors have been unappreciated or contested. His 
political and parliamentary career has been in great measure 
overlooked, and, until very recently has been entirely misun- 
derstood. His character has been habitually traduced by 
writers of all grades and classes, from his successor on the 
woolsack to the freshman in a college declamation, who have 
recklessly employed the mistaken story of his life 


To point a moral, or adorn a tale. 


Broken by the storms of life, crushed by the negleet and 
injustice of contemporaries, betrayed by those whom he had 
befriended, and who should have been his friends, shattered 
in constitution and sick at heart; but still cherishing that 
undying faith in ultimate, however distant, appreciation, 
which nerves the energies, sustains tho vigils, animates the 
hopes, and attests the mission of every truly great man, Bacon 
entrusted his posthumous reputation to the honest care of the 
posterity for which he had so diligently labored without re- 
ward. In his memorable and touching will, after the custom- 
ary disposition of his soul and body, he commences his 
bequests with these pathetic words: “For my name and 
memory, I leave it to men’s charitable speeches, and to foreign: 
nations, and to the next ages.” There is no fiction so sad as 
the truth may be. The most heart- rending incident in Ford’s 
noble drama of ‘The Broken Heart” is the oval Testament 
of Penthea, 
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CALANTHA. A second jewel 
You mean to part with? 

PentHEaA, ‘Tis my Fame, I trust 
By scandal yet untouch’d: this I bequeath 
To Memory, and Time’s old daughter, Truth. 
If ever my unhappy name find mention, 
When I am fallen to dust, may I deserve 
Beseemivg charity without dishonor. 


Penthea’s bequests were honorably entertained: Bacon’s 
legacy of obligation has been slighted. His brother-in-law, 
Sir John Constable and Sir Francis Barneham, and his legal 
friends, Sir Humphrey Maye, Mr. Justice Huton, Sir Thomas 
Crewe and Sir Tuball Thelwall, whom he had named as his 
executors, refused to undertake the testamentary trust reposed 
in them. Abandoned after death by kindred and former com- 
panions, his bequest to the world’s great public has been 
equally disregarded. Instead of “men’s charitable speeches” 


, —instead of ‘‘beseeming charity without dishonor”—his mem- 


ory has encountered unreflecting contumely and unjust seorn. 
Lord Macaulay, with malignant ingenuity misinterprets the 
terms of his will, and says, “he expressed with singular 
brevity, energy, dignity and pathos a mournful consciousness 
that his actions had not been such as to entitle him to the 
esteem ot those under whose observation his life had been 
passed.” Bacon expressed no such sentiment ; if would have 
been-in direct contradiction to every declaration made by him 
from the time when the first charge was brought against him 
till his melancholy death six years afterwards. But Macauley 
only barbs the current slander. In return for Bacon’s gener- 
ous confidence in the gratitude and disspassionate judgment 
of coming times, his evil repute was crystalized into the 
sparkling sarcasin of Pope, and he has been represented to 
subsequent generations as 


The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind, 


He asked for bread, they have given him a stone; he asked 
for a fish, they have given him a serpent. 

It has been justly remarked by a late and, in many respects, 
brilliant biographer of this great and calumniated man, that 
‘* when Bacon became the meanest of mankind, Raleigh was 
assailed, and Shakespeare driven from the stage, Rowe was 
tainting our national drama, St. John undoing our political 
philosophy, Hume training his mind through doubts of God for 
the task of painting the most manly passage of arms in all 
history as our greatest blunder and our darkest shame.” 
Dixon. Personal History of Lord Bacon, ch.'1. § 5, p. 4. 

But, incompetent as was the source, suspicious as were the 
associations, discreditable as were the characteristics of the - 
time when this unscrupulous verdict was rendered by an un- 
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informed and petulant satirist, it received till very lately an 
almost unquestioning adhesion from subsequent writers. It 
has furnished the foregone conclusion, which has been com- 
mented upon, argued, demonstrated or amplified by the unim- 
passioned Hallam, the subdued but adroit likeness of Lingard, 
the rapid and rhetoric Macauley, the careless Lord Campbell, 
and by.a host of less notable critics and censors. Theory has 
been echoed from one to another without any investigation of 
its original credibility. The same tune has been continually 
repeated with arbitrary variations, till one diligent compiler 
of English History has betrayed his ignorance by venturing 
the assertion in regard to Bacon, that ‘“‘ he was the greatest 
genius of his age, but the most corrupt judge that ever sat in 
the Court of Chancery.” He left neither wife nor child behind 
him, which makes his avarice the more unaccountable.” 
Wade. British History, p. 177. 

It is thus that the whole pack open with full-mouthed yelp 
upon his trail, and ring in their chorus to Pope. His shade 
might well exclaim with the injured Lear : 

The little dogs and all, 
Tray, Blanch, and Sweetheart, see, they bark at me! 
Each barks because the leader in the hunt has barked before : 


The rout they follow with confused voice, 
” * * 


And not a beast of all the herd demands 
What was his crime, or who were his accusers, 
Under what proof or testimony he fell. 

[Ben Jonnson. Sejanus, v. x. 


They remind us of Seneca’s estimation of the judicial capacity 
of the Emperor Claudius : 

Quo non alius 

Potuit citius 

Discere causas. 

Una tantum 
‘ Parte andita, 

Sepe et neutra. 


The value of all such judgments may be appreciated from 
the accuracy of Mr. Wade’s declaration. Every member of 
his two short sentences is false or erroneous. 

Bacon could scarcely be termed the greatest genius of his 
age, when Shakespeare was his contemporary. 

He was so far from being the most corrupt judge that sat 
in the Court of Chancery, that none of his decrees, not even 
that for which he was principally condemned, was ever re- 
versed, though streneous efforts were made after his fall, to 
set them aside. Even in the Parliament when charges were 
exhibited against him, ex parte, and such allegations was 
made by his bitterest or most interested enemies. There is 
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more reason for accepting his own assertion, that “‘ he was 
the justest judge that was in England these fifty years.” 

Many of the earlier Chancellors, and Earl Macclesfield in the 
next century are forgotten in this intemperate calumny. 

It is true that he left no child, for he never had any; his 
only descendants were the progeny of his brain. But he left 
a widow who survived him for twenty-four years, The well- 
known Life by Rawley should have prevented this mistake. 
* * viginti plus minus annos post obitum ejus. * * Toti- 
dem enim annis honoratissimo marito superstes fuit.” After 
the death of her illustrious husband, Lady Bacon married © 
Sir John Underwood, her gentleman-usher. 

At te, post funera magni 
Hectoris, Hasmonio pudor est servisse marito, 
But-his female Barnehams were much addicted to frequenta- 
tive conjugations. 

Bacon’s avarice is, indeed, unaccountable, as it was wholy 
alien to his character, and to the whole tenor of his life. His 
heedless generosity was the weakness by which he fell. It is 
continually rebuked in his brother’s correspondence with him 
at the commencement of his eareer. In his final submission, 
he says himself, “‘ 1 was never noted for any avaricious man.” 
Nearly all his contemporary testimony furnishes thelike attes- 
tation. Rushwork remarks: “ This learned man, eminent 
over the Christian world for his many writings extant in print, 
was known to be no admirer of money.” Among his eminent 
contemporaries at the Bar and in the State, Bacon was almost 
the only one who did not secure ample wealth from official 
position, and who left behind him a smaller fortune than had 
come to him by inheritance. Dixon may well ask, “* How are 
we to explain this rule and this exception? Surely they are 
not to be explained on the theory that Bacon’s servility kept 
him poor, while Coke’s servility sent him up; that Bacon’s 
corruption kept him poor, while Popham’s corruption made 
him rich!” London Atheneum, 7 Jan., 1860, p. 10. 

Every one of Mr. Wade’s statements is thus invalidated, 
nearly every one is shown to as absurd as it is false. Yet, 
though “ they are such stuff as dreams are made of,"’ they are 
of the same fabric With most of the current appreciations of 
Bacon’s character, and furnish a sample of the materials em- 
ployed by Macauley and Campbell, and the whole tribe 
of their followers, 

Some hesitation in acquiescing in the customary censures of 
Bacon might naturally have been suggested by the reflection 
so urgently presented by the most enthusiastic vindicator of 
his fame, “If it be true that the father of modern science 
was @ rogue and a cheat, we have taken a rogue and a cheat 
to be our god.” Dixon Pers, Hist.,1§9,p.7, 
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The criticism of Bacon’s public services and political views 
—of his literary merits and of his philosophy, has not been 
less superficial, faulty, and delusive. 

Fortunately none of those English writers who have so dog- 
matically pronounced judgment on Bacon’s career and labors, 
appear to have any acquaintance with the brilliant-and acute, 
but venomous and sophistical treatise of the illustrious 
DeMaistre or the Baconian philosophy. There is not a single 
reference or allusion to DeMaistre in Hallam’s elaborate notice 
of Bacon’s writings, nor in the still more extended survey and 
abridgment by Prof. Craik. It would be preposterous to sus- 
pect any such knowledge of this French author in such hasty 
advocates as Lords Macauley and Campbell. With equal 
good luck, the eager malevolence of DeMaistre was deprived, 
by his limited acquaintance with English Literature and 
literary history, of feeding fat his grudge by dilating on the 
scandals current at Bacon’s expense. 

Unsuspecting ignorance and self-satisfied presumption have 
characterized the labors of those whose testimonies have con- 
tirmed the verdict of Pope; and destroy his force of the evi- 
dence which might be ascribed to such a brilliant array of 
names fas Pope, Hume, Lingard, Macaulay; Hallam, and 
Campbell. 

In the hundred years which elapsed after the promul- 
gation of Pope’s tart epigram, only a single advocate volun- 
teered to defend the tarnished reputation of the most distin- 
guished name in English History. The apology of Basil 
Montagu was so manitestly the argument of an ingenius and 
affectionate admirer, in behalf of an already convicted client, 
that his zeal and dexterity rather injured the cause than ex- 
culpated the prejudged culprit. His cumbrous and heteroge- 
neous materials were so loosely arranged; his narrative was 
so oppressed with ponderous digressions; his biograpical 
notices was so dislocated and incomplete ; his information was 
so exuberant in regard to irrelevant topics, so deficient in 
. regard to the most important subjects, including the parlia- 
mentary, diplomatic and court history of England, under 
Elizabeth and James; and his argumentative was so dis- 
orderly, interrupted and overstrained, that ‘his well-meant Life 
of Bacon repelled dispassionate readers, failed to satisfy 
earnest inquiries, carried no conviction, changed no impres- 
sions, but rather suggested a presumption that nothing could 
be effectually alleged in favor of his subject, when so much 
could be said in vain. These ample defenses of rubble-work 
crumbled at once before the attack of a vigorous assailant. 
Such an assault was not long delayed. Macauley, who has 
maintained or denounced so many reputations in his maddest 
spirit of knight-errantry, could not forego the tempting oppor: 
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tunity of displaying his literary prowess. He leaped into the 
lists with all the pride and confidence engendered by his 
early triumphs, and bore down upon the solitary and. some- 
what grotesque champion of Bacon. It was an easy task for 
the dashing and acute Macauley to employ the materials and 
information supplied by the easy and slip-shod Montagu, for 
the purpose of refuting the arguments of his antagonist and 
diserediting his conclusions. He commenced his charge in 
the spirit of Dogberry. ‘Masters, it is proved already that 
you are little better than false knaves; and it will go near to 
be thought so shortly.”’ He only designed illustrating his 
skill at the expense of his unpopular adversaries. It was un- 
necessary for his aims, and he did not deem it requisite for 
the satisfation of justice, to obtain any fuller acquaintance 
with the life, career, and. writings of Bacon than was acquired 
from the customary familiarity with his chief works, and from 
the study of his life by Montagu. It is impossible that 
Macaulay could have read the series of Bacon’s Letters, or his 
miscellaneous writings with any care or thoroughness, since 
he continually misapprehends the import of the the corres- 
pondenee, and never avails himself of the instinetive indica- 
tions relative to the contemporaneous stateof England, which 
are scattered through the Sylva Sylvarum. They would have 
rendered essential service to him in the composition of the 
celebrated chapter in his History of England on the social 
aspect of the kingdom under the Stuarts. There are numer- 
ous other evidences of the want of any acquaintance with the 
great body of Bacon’s works. Using the materials so copi- 
ously supplied by Montagu, and confining himself to his ad- 
versary’s volume, without refreshing his memory or inform- 
ing his mind by recourse to the text of Bacon, he placed his 
trust in the brilliancy of his language, the glitter of his anti- 
thesis, the rapidity of his rhetoric, the plausibility of his logi- 
cal manosuvres, and his ‘ skilfulness of fence.”” He readily 
overthrew his opponent ; wmpar congressus Achilli, and buried 
Bacon beneath the carcase of- his mangled champion. Thus, 
‘* the name and memory ”’ of Bacon was once more relegated 
to that infamy whi¢gh had been imposed on him by the igno- 
. rant calumny of generations, and which had not been dis- 
pelled by the inadequate gallantry of his solitary defender. 
The asservatious, rather than the arguments of Macauley, 
were accepted as irrefragable proof of the justice of that long 
ignominy which had rested upon Baecon’s name. It was not 
easy to resist the fervid coruscations of the style in which the 
old accusations were renewed and re-enforced, especially when 
they were contrasted with the loose, desultory, and. undis- 
criminating advocacy of Montagu. The ancient verdict thus 
corroborated, was unsuspiciously reaftirmed by Hallam in his 
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History of Literature ; and this double confirmation sufficed 
to tranquilize Lord Campbell in a second abuse of the 
materials laboriously collected by Montagu for an exactly 
opposite design. The old calumny seemed to have received a 
tenovated and assured vitality. It was again repeated with- 
out any compunctions of conscience. It was often reproduced 
im an exaggerated form by inferior writers, who did not feel 
that any responsibility was imposed upon them by their 
obscure repetition of charges supported by so many distin- 
guished names. 

It is only within a very recent period that any attempt has 
been made to reverse the received decision in regard to the 
character of Bacon. Mr. Spedding hazarded an occasional 
dissent from the current opinions in the notes to his still 
incomplete edition of Bacon’s works, as the successive vol- 
wmnes issued from the press. He adduced some unpublished 
testimonies, which excited the hope of a more satisfactory 
estimation of the great Lord Chancellor, when all the surviv- 
ing documents of his time, printed and unprinted, should be 
subjected to diligent and candid examination. In 1861, 1862, 
he published two volumes of “* The Life and Letters of Lord 
Bacon,” which gratify if they do not satisfy the expectations 
indulged; but these volumes bring down the biography 
of Bacon only to the year 1601, and leave the last twenty-five 
years of his career, the most interesting and important por- 
tion, still without the desired elucidation. Of this work 
there will be occasion to speak more fully at the close of this 
paper. : 

Stimulated or encouraged by the revelation of the probable © 
existence of unemployed evidences, an able and elegant essay- 
ist (since proved to be W. Hepworth Dixon, of the Inner 
Temple,) contributed in 1860 (January 7, 14, 21, 28,) to the 
London Atheneum a series of remarkable papers, which 
threw an entirely new light on the circumstances of Bacon’s 
. career, communicated much unsuspected and surprising 
information, and yery successfully refuted or mitigated all the 
gravest charges which had been brought against him. These 
essays were afterwards expanded and collected into a volume 
of singular faseination, which was published under the . 
avowed name of the author, with the title of “ The Personal 
History of Lord Bacon.” This work was remodeled, 
rewritten and republished during the late war, under the 
chan designation of “The Story of Lord Bacon’s Life.” 
The first hurried draft is more pleasing and more satisfactory 
than the final elaborate performance. ‘The biographer reap- 
pears in three different conditions and costumes, but “ the last 
state of that man was worse than the first.” All the several 
editions are interesting and instructive, but there is an earnest 
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and unaffected simplicity of devotion in the first presentation 
which meets with no adequate compensation .in. the more 
. laborious and calculating delineations of the later volumes. 
There is, however, just difference enough between Mr. Dixon’s 
three appearances to render it difficult to speak in any undis- 
criminating terms of the general impressions produced by all 
of them. He has been accused of want of accuracy in the 
statements of his second edition. Mr. Spedding intimates in 
a note that his transcripts of Lady Bacon’s letters do not 
correspond with those copied by himself; and this intimation 
is rendered more damaging by the fact that these letters, 
which are given in “The Personal History,” are excluded 
from * The Story,’ whieh contains the latest expression up to 
this time of Mr. Dixon’s views. This is calculated to produce 
some suspicion of the fidelity with which new materials are 
employed; and nothing can be more injurious to an author 
than to lose the confidence of his reader; nothing more pain- 
ful to a reader than to be unable to confide implicitly in the 
representations of his author. The consequence is, that in 
using Mr. Dixon’s successive sketches of Lord Bacon, it is 
absolutely necessary to confirm the credibility of every 
important allegation by direct reference to his authorities, or 
to other contemporary memorials. We have done this, not- 
withstanding the wide range of research required, and the 
inaccessibility of many of the most important sources of 
information, down to the accession of James 1. We are thus 
enabled to use Mr. Dixon’s books with more security than we 
could recommend others to entertain, who have not made such 
investigations previously for themselves. 

After making all due allowances for the suspicions which 
have been expressed, and for the manifest partialities and 
exaggerations of Mr. Dixon, it may safely be said that his 
labor of love has done more to rehabilitate the reputation of 
Lord Bacon, and to present him to us in “his habit and man- 
ner as he lived,’ than all that has been written on the subject 
since the publication of his life by his friend and chaplain, - 
Dr. Rawley. Mr. Dixon has not merely explained what was 
suspicious in Bacon’s conduct, and elucidated what was 
obseure in the familiar passages of his life, but he has unveiled 
much that was préviously unknown or unremembered, and 
has illuminated important periods of his career which were 
altogether blank before. 

“The Personal History of Lord Bacon’s Life” neither was, 
nor was it designed to be, a complete and symmetrical biog- 
raphy of Bacon. Had it been, there would have been 
little apparent need or excuse for any new attempt to delin- 
eate his career. Mr. Dixon very clearly recognized and very 
strikingly ex hibited the peculiar Ulustration of Bacon’s ques- 
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tionable actions which is to be derived from the general tenor 
of his life. Nevertheless, ‘The Personal History of Lord 
Bacon” was written with a view to certain special and defi- 
nite objects, arid not as a full biographical portraiture. It 
was at the time of its appearance a necessary supplement to 
all previous lives of Bacon, being ample when they were 
deficient or unsatisfactory ; exhuberant on topics theretofore 
misconceived or misreprepresented, but treating briefly, or 
omitting altogether those subjects which had been sufficiently 
and accurately discussed by his predecessors. These, how- 
ever, receive a new complexion and an altered significance 
from the lights thrown upon them by his investigations. But, 
if this delineation of Lord Bacon was: designedly incomplete 
as a representation of his fortunes and actions, there was a 
still graver omission-in the absence of any estimation of his 
writings, and of any examination of his philosophy, its pur- 
pose, its character and its effects. This criticism was neither 
required nor contemplated by Mr. Dixon’s plan; the want of 
it did not affect the merit of Mr, Dixon’s book as a book, but, 
the want did render it an inadequate representation of the 
life and career of Francis Bacon. Our avidity to obtain 
minute and consistent information in regard to Lord Bacon’s 
life springs from the renown which he has acquired by his 
philosophical and other productions; and the image is very 
unsatisfactory which offers no explanation of his thoughts, 
no exposition of his most enduring services and of his imper- 
ishable labors. One of the earliest sketches of the new 
instauration commences, “Franciscus Baconus sic cogitavit”’— 
Francis Bacon thought as follows. Surely, we have obtained 
no adequate knowledge of Francis Bacon, when we have neg- 
lected to inquire what he thought, and what was the value of 
his thoughts. This omission would alone have necessitated 
the compositign of a new, comprehensive life of Bacon, but 
would not ha¥e furnished any ground for censuring Mr. Dix- 
on’s labors. His work was designed for a popular book—for 
the satisfaction of the liberal curiosity of persons of general 
literary attainments. It was only incidentally addressed to 
earnest historical inquirers, for the sake of removing the 
stains which had long been suffered to disgrace an illustrious 
reputation. It was written in a very rhetorical style, in which 
it was impossible not to discern evidences of frequent exagger- 
ation. The enthusiasm of the admiring partisan was as fla- 
grantly displayed by him as the virulence of the prosecuting 
attorney had been in Macaulay’s celebrated review. If 
Macaulay had been rightly accused of deepening all the dark 
shades with the blackest of paint, Dixon might with equal 
justice be charged with representing everything not —, 
in couleur de rose, but with making it “all one red.” e 
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effece was fatal to the cause espoused by him. He fell into 
the same error committed by Montagu, and ran into even 
graver excesses. He was not content with securing a verdict 
of “ not guilty ” for his client, but he made every allegation 
of dishonor a title of glory. Unquestionably, he had a much 
fuller acquaintance with his subject and with the secret and 
domestic history of the time, than Montagu had possessed, 
and was thus enabled to expose many inconsistencies and 
many errors, Which were not revealed to the narrow vision 
or by the disorderly procedure of the earlier panegyrist. 
But undiluted eulogy is always distasteful, and always pro- 
vokes unfavorable surmises. Men will listen with a secret 
and mean delight and with a malicious credulity to unmiti- 
gated defamation. They will exhibit neither such satisfac- 
tion nor such acquiescence in hearing the unmeasured praises 
of others. But there were worse defects behind. In his 
impatience or in his desire for startling novelties, Mr. Dixon 
had neglected to be accurate in his statements. He is 
suspected of grave errors in the transcription and use 
of the unpublished materials to- which he refers; he 
mistakes the significance of documents and entries; he 
suffers his imagination to manufacture important facts 
out of fragile and misapprehended hints; and he thus 
destroys all confidence in his guidance through the thorny 
and controverted paths of Bacon’s walks and conversation. 
Some of these grave offenses have been very temperately 
pointed out by Mr. Spedding. They do not appear to be 
either sufficiently frequent or serious to destroy the general 
truth of Mr. Dixon’s portrait; but they prevent any assu- 
rance of its truth. Very few persons have the opportunity of 
referring to the unpublished records in the State Paper 
Office, and to other manuscript collections of the time, to 
ascertain the fidelity or infidelity with which they have been 
employed. Few of those who have such opportunities would 
have the inclination to use them for sucha purpose. Scarcely 
any one in this country has access even to all the printed 
materials requisite for such investigations ; for the extent of 
these materials surpasses the conception of all whose atten- 
tion has not been long and earnestly directed to the subject. 

The result of our own researches, continued through twenty 
years, is that Dixon has provoked an undue degree of distrust . 
by his rhetorical style and by his careless use of unpublished 
materials. His representations appear to be in the main cor- 
rect, though sometimes distorted, sometimes mistaken in the 
detail, and usually colored too highly. But the most dam- 
aging circumstance connected with his biography of Bacon is 
the discredit which he has voluntarily thrown upon his own 
labors, Soon after the publication of his “* Personal History 
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of Lord Bacon,’ Mr. Spedding published two volumes of the 
‘* Life and Letters of Lord Bacon,’ as a continuation of his 
now and valuable edition of Bacon’s works. In these volumes 
exception was taken to some of Mr. Dixon’s representations, 
such as those which have been already adduced in this paper. 
Mr. Dixon has since given to the public a third revision of his 
commentaries on Bacon, in which he has omitted the letters 
of Lady Bacon, which furnished such a grateful condiment to 
the “‘ Personal History,” has rewritten the work, as he tells 
us, and has changed the title to “The Stery of Lord Bacon’s 
Life.”’ Thus he has produced three pictures of the same man ; 
the second may, indeed, be considered as simply as an expan- 
sion of the paper in the Atheneum; but the third is, on his 
own admission, a transmutation of the second. It must be 
confessed that the latest is the least pleasing picture of the 
three. It wants the buoyancy, the raciness, the earnestness, 
and much of the spicy anecdote of the second. It is much 
less simple and inartificial than the first. It has the merit of 
more completeness and symmetry than the other-two; but it 
wants its novelty and freedom. It gives the whole course of 
Bacon’s life; it throws new light upon many important trans- 
actions, but it is by no means as attractive as its precursors. 
The very merits which it possesses operate as disadvan- 
tages. Its tone is more subdued, but this seems a recognition 
of previous error. Its anecdotes are fewer, byt this appears 
to be an admission of reckless haste and unreliability in the 
previous draft ; and who can trust an author who thus vir- 
tually confesses former recklessness? The Peacham case and 
the proceedings in Parliament are much more thoroughly 
investigated in his “ Story” than in his “ Personal History;” 
but what unquestioning credence can be given to a witness 
who has omitted so much of his former testimony after sus- 
picion had been thrown upon it? Thus our confidence in his 
representations is diminished, while the last form of the biog- 
raphy is stripped of many of the attractions which fascinated 
us before. 

Nothing more than incidental allusions have been made toa 
the biography of Bacon contained in Lord Campbell’s lives of 
the Lord Chancellors, ner is any other notice required. Lord 
Campbell received his impressions from Macaulay and Hallam, 
and borrowed nearly all his materials from Montagu. There 
is nothing in general in his delineation except the extrava- 
gance of his misconceptions, and no addition is made by him 
to our knowledge of the most brilliant Chancellor of England 
that ever sat on the woolsack. It is unnecessary to expend 
any thought or time over a production which has no claims to 
regard beyond the name and position of the author, and the 
reputation of the work into which it is introduced, 
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But, between the dates at which Dixon’s * Personal History 
of Lord Bacon ” and his “ Story of Lord Bacon’s Life” were 
published, a new and mogt important contribution to our 
knowledge on this subject was made by Mr. Spedding. It 
would be foreign to the present purpose to make any obser- 
vations upon the general merits or demerits of this new edition 
of Bacon’s works, commenced under the auspices and 
supervision of Messrs. Spedding, Ellis and Heath. 
Attention must be confined simply to the exhibition 
which is given of Bacon’s character and conduct. His 
philosophical, literary and professional books having 
been published in the first seven volumes of this new 
edition, Mr. Spedding proposes to complete the work by 
publishing the occasional works in connection with the record 
of his life and actions. The arrangement has some advan- 
tages and many disadvantages, of neither of which is it 
necessary to speak on this occasion. The occasional works, 
ineluding the letters, are thus introduced chronologically into 
the biographical narrative, and are given to the public under 
the title of “The Life and Letters of Lord Bacon.” The first 
volume was issued in 1861; the second in 1862. These are all 
of the last division of the new edition which have reached 
us; all, we believe, which have been published. They 
bring the narrative down to the beginning of the 
year 1601, and to the execution of the Earl of Essex— 
no further. In consequence, they leave nearly all of 
the most interesting and embarrassing questions involved 
in the estimation of Bacon’s character entirely un- 
touched. His alleged servility to James I and to the Duke of 
Buckingham ; his connection with the trials of St. John and 
Peacham ; ltis controversy with Coke in regard to commen- 
dams, and * the auricular delivery ” of judicial opinions; the 
charges of corruption in the high office of Lord Chancellor ; 
the information against him in Parliament; his disgrace-and 
deprivation ; all await illustration from future volumes. The 
only controverted points discussed by Mr. Spedding so far 
as his conduct on the question of subsidies; his alleged 
mean submission to the court; his acceptance of favors from 
the Earl of Essex, and his supposed betrayal of his great 
friend in the season of his adversity. But (the general esti- 
mation of Bacon’s character may be ascertained even from 
these volumes, and the spirit in which his subsequent actions 
will be interpreted may be anticipated from the indications 
already given. We can recognize the earnest and honest 
diligence with which all available sources of information, 
printed and manuscript, have been employed by Mr. Sped- 
ding; the candid, sober and impartial judgment with which 
all actions and transactions have been weighed and estimated; 
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the conscientious love of truth which has presided equally 
over his investigations of facts and the conelusions drawn 
from them ; and the general fairness towards all parties, which 
is the consequence of the spirit in which all the researches 
have been prosecuted. Mr. Spedding writes clearly, vigor- 
ously and without. affectation. There are no indications of 
undue partiality towards any of the actors in the great and 
protracted drama. There is, perhaps, an absence of earnest 
sympathy with any, which diminishes the interest but heightens 
the value of his testimony. There is a natural disposition to 
discover whatever may be favorable to the subject of his 
biography. There is no disposition to conceal or to disavow 
frailties; or, should the evidence require it, graver offences. 
There is no attempt to shield his hero by exaggerating the defi- 
ciencies or the crimes of others. He is tender in dealing with 
Essex, and certainly does net aggravate the charges against 
him, but leaves his readers to draw for themselves the strong- 
est conclusions against that misguided nebleman from the 
authentic testimonies adduced. All is honest, frank and 
straightforward ; he observes Othello’s behest: 
“‘ Nothing extenuate, 
Nor set down aught in malice.” 

It is refreshing to turn from Macaulayrand Campbell, and 
even from Montagu and Dixon, to such a candid and equit- 
able writer. We repose entire trust in him, and feel our trust 
justified. Complaint may be made of his want of fervor; but. 
there is no room for suspecting any defect of intelligence or 
veracity. What is wanted is “the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth ;” and we have the assurance of 
obtaining these at his hands. His characteristic sobriety of 
thought and expression gives great weight to all his conclu- 
sions. It is, consequently, very gratifying to discern from the 
tenor of his remarks and from the decisions already reached, 
from the general impressions produced upon himself by the 
extensive investigations whose results are only partially com- 
municated to us as yet, that the calumnies of Pope, Macaulay, 
Hallam and Campbell are almost certain to be refuted, and 
that the character of Bacon is almost sure to be redeemed 
from the most grievous imputations which have long rested 
upon it. To this conviction we had been brought years before 
Dixon attempted to do justice and more than justice to Bacon’s 
name ; and we wait the completion of Mr. Spedding’s judicious 
investigations to corroborate our conclusions in all parts. We 
had been convinced of the invalidity of the current slanders 
from a patient study of all of Bacon’s writings, from a careful 
scrutiny of the parliamentary proceedings under Elizabeth 
and James, from an examination of all the contemporaneous 
records and papers to which we could obtain access, and from 
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the general familiarity thus obtained with the spirit and tem- 
per of those times. We had laboriously traversed the whole 
ground which Mr. Spedding has so far gone over. We had 
consulted many authorities which he has neglected—there are 
many unpublished documents used by him which we had no 
opportunity of consulting. We can confirm the general aceu- 
racy of his statements and inferences, though we perceive an 
occasional want of perspicuity and depth. We are very glad 
to be ourselves confirmed in the faith which isin us. A full 
and satisfactory account of the reign and character of Eliza- 
beth and James, and of the characters of the eminent person- 
ages who adorned or disgraced their courts, cannot be ex- 
pected before the publication of all the principal documents 
which the British government is now so sedulously engaged in 
ealendaring. But in the meantime, we may rest with much 
confidence in the correctness of Mr. Spedding’s representation 
of Bacon’s character and conduct throughout the period which 
has been so far discussed by him. His conclusions are that 
Bacon's conduct in regard to the subsidies was honest, manly, 
patriotic, and entirely free from the subserviance ascribed to 
him by Macaulay and Cambell; that his demeanor towards 
Essex was throughout loyal, considerate, just and upright, 
and in no respect characterized by the treachery imputed to 
him. On this latter point Mr. Spedding resolutely remarks : 
‘* In a note to Dr. Rawley’s ‘ Life of Bacon,’ I said that I had 
no fault to find with him for, any part of his conduct towards 
Essex, and that [ thought many people would agree with me 
when they saw the case fairly stated. Closer examination has 
not at all altered my opinion on either point.” Vol. IT. p. 367. 

We have, therefore, the favorable testimony of Montagu, 
Dixon, Spedding, in opposition to the malevolent repetition 
of current slander by Macaulay, Hallam, Campbell. Whieh 
witnesses shall be believed? The former have diligently 
examined for themselves all the writings of Bacon and all 
contemporary evidences within their reach. The latter have 
only repeated tales handed down by a malicious and unen- 
quiring tradition, or have confined their labors to the showy 
but inglorious task of picking holes in the arguments of the 
opposing counsel. They have investigated no part cf the sub- 
ject for themselves, and are continually betrayed by their 
ignorance into the most ludicrous and unpardonable mistakes. 
There should be no hesitation in determining to which party 
adhesion is due. There is, therefore, every reason to hope 
that, before many years, the venemous dicta of Pope will 
be repudiated, and that if Bacon is still regarded as “ the 
wisest and brightest,’”’ he will be no longer traduced as “ the 
meanest of mankind.” 
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ITS INFLUENCE UPON THE DESTINY OF ST. LOUIS. 


Written at the request of the Executive Committee uf the American Social Science Asso- 
ciation, by Prof. 5. WATERHOUSE. 


SINCE these sentences were written, the test trial has been 
made and resulted in a complete success. The experience has 
fully established the fact that iron of a superior quality can 
be economically made from Missouri ore and the raw mineral 
coal of Illinois. But it will require a separate article to state 
the details and importance of this success. 


THE bridge will cross the Mississippi from near the foot of 
Washington avenue to the dyke on the Ulinois shore. The 
breadth and central position of Washington avenue, the nar- 
rowness of the river at this point, and the height of the banks, 
give this locality the highest advantages of situation. The 
distance between the extreme piers will be one thousand five 
hundred and eighty-four feet, but the length of the bridge, 
including the stone approaches, will be about three thousand 
seven hundred feet. The bridge will cross the river on three 
arches. The central span will be five hundred and fifteen feet 
between abutments, and the other two will be four hundred 
and ninety-seven feet each. The piers will rest upon the solid 
rock which underlies the bed of the river. No other founda- 
tion would be secure against the action of the currents. Of 
the two central piers, one will be one hundred and seventy 
feet high, and the other one hundred and ninety-five feet. 
At the base the pier will be about one hundred by fifty; ai 
the spring of the arches eighty-seven and a half feet by thirty- 
seven and a half, and at the top seventy-five by twenty-five 
feet. The piers will be faced with Eastern granite. The erec- 
tion of these piers will be a vast and arduous work. To con- 
struct immense coffer dams in the middle of a rapid and 
powerful stream, to excavate the earth at the bed of the river 
to a depth of fifty or eighty feet, and to build towers of solid 
masonry nearly two hundred feet high, will test the utmost 
resources of modern engineering. The stone for the construc- 
tion of the piers will be procured from the quarries at Grafton, 
Ill. These quarries lie on the banks of the Mississippi, forty 
miles above St. Louis, A contract has been made for 200,000 
tons of stone. The material is a compact and durable lime- 
stone. The superstructure will be supported by arches of cast 
steel. Each span will be composed of four arches, placed side 
by side, with a lateral interval of twelve and one-half feet 
between the arches. Each arch will consist of two steel ribs, 
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one above the other, with a vertical distance of seven feet 
between them. Both arches and ribs will be strengthened 
with diagonal braces of wrought iron and crucible cast steel. 

The height from the spring line to the crown of the central 
arch will be fifty-one and one-half feet ; and the height of the 
other two arches will be forty-seven and five-sixths feet., The 
width of the superstructure will be fifty-two feet—from railing 
to railing, fifty feet. On each side of the bridge there will be 
a raised footway seven feet wide. A Nicholson pavement 
thirty-six feet in width will afford ample room for carriages, 
and a double track for street cars will furnish passengers with 
additional facilities for crossing. The railroad bridge will be 
directly underneath the carriage way. Its distance from the 
upper works, to which it will be attached, will be sixteen feet. 
Two tracks, each having a double gauge of six feet and four 
feet eight and a half inches, will accommodate all the rail- 
roads that converge at this point. The weight of the bridge 
will be three tons per lineal foot, and its capacity of sustaining 
burdens four tons per foot. The bridge will be fifty feet 
above high water, but at the ordinary stage of the river, it 
will be from-sixty to seventy-five feet above the water. The 
city directrix very nearly corresponds with the curbstone at 
the corner of the Levee and Market street. In 1844, the river 
rose 7.58 feet above the directrix; and in 1863, it fell 33.81 
feet below the directrix. This is the extreme range of high 
and low water. The ordinary differencé of level is less than 
one-half of this amount. The bridge will cross each Levee on 
five stone arches, each arch having a span of twenty-eight 
feet. On each side of the river there will be at the outward 
end of the stone work a spacious and elegant toll-house, con- 
taining the offices of the company. On the west side of the 
bridge, the railway will enter a tunnel at Third street, extend 
under Washington avenue as far as Ninth street, thence carv- 
ing broadly to Olive street, pass along under Eleventh street, 
till it emerges in the bed of the old Chouteau pond, On this 
spot it is proposed to erect a grand central station for all tlfe 
railroads that intersect or terminate at this point. The ave- 
rage height of the tunnel will be twenty feet, its width twenty- 
four feet, and its length about five thousand feet. The mean 
depth of the tunnel below the surface will be twenty-five feet, 
and the height ef the base above the city directrix thirty-three 
feet. Two tracks, each having a double gauge, will be laid in 
the tunnel. The estimated cost of the bridge and its ap- 
proaches, including incidental expenses, is : 


per OEE meee: 
Piers and abutments.................. 1,387,163 60 
MONDO 2... oc Humane oss vihawes ass 457,568 00 
IE hie. o Occ Chae ee OORT ese cen cele 668,292 00 
BEES apes sc cces s «sq ekianekenael as 705,736 00 
Ten per cent. for contingencies... .... « 488,439 86 





Grand total. .........e0. .. +++ 85,372,838 46 
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These were the original estimates. Later changés in the 
plan of the structure will probably reduce the aggregate to 
$5,000,000. {hte 

The company act under special charters, granted by the 
States of Missouri and Illinois. Their franchises are liberal 
and ample. 

The time allotted for the completion of the bridge is three 
years. The cofferdam for the western pier is finished, and the 
excavations for the foundation are far advanced. The work 
will be prosecuted with untiring energy. Under favorable 
conditions of climate and river, operations will be unremit- 
ting. The architect of this bridge has undertaken a task of 
rare difficulty. He has boldly attempted the solution of 
original problems in civil engineering. The successful erec- 
tion of the proposed structure would justly enrol its author 
among the engineers of all times. There is not now in the 
world an arch of five hundred feet span. . Yet men of practi- 
cal skill and scientific eminence assert the feasibility of arches 
of one thousand feet. This experiment will determine whether 
such an immense distance between piers is consistent with 
stability and economy in this style of bridge architecture. 
For the first time in the history of bridge-building, the chief 
material of a great structure will be steel. Our neighboring 
mountains of iron invest St. Louis with supreme facilities for 
using this kind of material. Crucible cast-steel, which it is 
alleged, is better for resisting compression than steel made by 
the Bessemer process, will be used in the construction of this 
bridge. The greater strength of steel will permit the erection 
of less ponderous arches. Such a structure would possess the 
twofold advantage of the greatest resistance and least weight. 

The engraving reveals the graceful lines and symmetrical 
proportions of the plan. If the actual equals the ideal, the 
work will indeed be beautiful. Light and airy, the bridge 
will yet be strong and durable. This colossal structure, span- 
ning the most majestic river on the continent, will bear upon 
its arches the freight of an inter-oceanic trade. The massive 
piers will stand in these Mediterranean waters like Atlantean 
giants, upholding with their sinews of steel the burden of a 
world’s commerce. 

The necessity for this bridge is urgent and national. In 
1866 the number of passengers who crossed the Mississippi at 
this point was nearly 500,000, and the amount of treight 
transported by our ferries during the same year was nearly 
1,000,000 tons. The transit across the river at St. Louis is 
now enormous and rapidly increasing. If built with economy 
and managed with prudence, the bridge cannot fail to bea 
profitable investment. In the movement of products and the 
distribution of merchandise, a vast amount of freight will 
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inevitably cross this bridge and enrich its stockholders. New 
York, Philadelphia and Baltimore are deeply interested in the | 
success of this undertaking. The great trunk line of travel 
will cross the continent on the parallel of St. Louis. Economy 
of time is the supreme demand of commerce. The shortest 
distance and the least obstructions are the conditions which 
will determine the route of the main highway to the Pacific. 
A straight line from Philadelphia to San Francisco passes 
very near St. Louis. In the mild climate of this Southern 
latitude, the snow which barricades the northern routes will 
oppose no serious obstacle. The constantly increasing and 
almost insuperable difficulties which would attend such an 
undertaking at any lower point on the river render it ex- 
tremely probable that no bridge will ever cross the Mississippi 
helow St. Louis. Hence the great cities of the Atlantic fron- 
tier should be vitally interested in the erection of a bridge, 
which, lying virtually upon their own parallel and at the 
lowest available point on the Mississippi will afford them the 
most direct, least obstructed, and only unbroken southern 
route to the Pacific. 

The construction of this bridge will be a great benefit to St. 
Louis. It will give employment to a large number of work- 
men, attract artisans from other cities, develope engineering 
talent, stimulate the growth of our iron factories, and convert 
our quarries into populous workshops. After its ereciion, the 
abundance of accessible material and the cheapness of trans- 
portation may inaugurate the establishment of various manu- 
factories at this distributing centre of the West, and invigo- 
rate the whole industrial and commercial life of the city. 
Any interruption of communication with East St. Louis ocea- 
sions a serious loss to this metropolis. Ice sometimes wholly 
obstructs the passage of our ferries. The delay of our mer- 
chandise involves loss, yet the injury affects a class that is 
competent to sustain “it. But the detention of coal! has at 
times raised the price of fuel fivefold; and, in this case, the 
hardship oppresses a class that is ill able to bear it. The 
heavy assessments which these ice blockades levy upon the 
necessities of the poor sometimes cause general distress. The 
bridge will obviate these difficulties. It is estimated that the 
avoidance of these detentions, and the reduction in the rates 
of transportation which the compétition between the bridge 
and the ferries will insure, will be an annual saving to St. 
Louis of more than $1,000,000. 

This bridge is another guarantee of the metropolitan 
supremacy of St. Louis. Its construction will again attract 
the attention of capitalists to the rare opportunities for invest- 
ment which this city and State present. Fresh impulses now 
quicken the popular life, A new spirit of industrial enter- 
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prise animates the commonwealth. New works of public 
improvement are undertaken. The Southwest Pacifie Rail- 
road will doubtless be extended from the Gasconade River to 
the rich lead mines at Granby. The Ivon Mountain Railway 
will soon connect with the Southern system of railroads at 
Belmont. The North Missouri, now rapidly approaching the 
State line, will at an early day enjoy an unbroken railway 
communication with St. Paul. The work upon the western 
extension of the North Missouri, from Moberly through Bruns- 
wick to Kansas City, is now actively progressing. Two 
branches connecting with Omaha—one running from Bruns- 
wick via Chillicothe, and the other starting from Kansas City 
and following the valley of the Missouri River—will be built 
within a few years. This spring the Union Pacific company 
will attempt to obtain congressional permission to change the 
location of their road. Starting from Pond Creek, they wish 
to extend their line to San Francisco by the way of New 
Mexico and Southern California. The obvious superiority of 
this route will doubtless induce Congress to confer the requi- 
site authority and land grants. The work will then be pros- 
ecuted with ceaseless energy. This vast system of public 
improvements, of which St. Louis is the center, offers to cap- 
italists safe and protitable investments for their idle millions. 

St. Louis enjoys unrivalled advantages for manufacturing. 
Reasons of commanding importance urge Eastern and foreign 
manufacturers to establish their factories in the vicinity ot 
this metropolis. Lllimitable quantities of coal, iron, lead, 
plastic clay and saccharoidal sand are found at our very 
threshold. Recently an addition, perhaps important, has been 
made to our long list of mineral resources. Tin has been 
found. in a neighboring county in quantities suflicient to 
encourage the hope that another source of public wealth has 
been discovered. Vast quantities of mineral coal are found 
within seventy miles of St. Louis. The comparative freedom 
of this coal from sulphur justifies the belief that it can be 
used, without coking, for smelting iron ore. Experiments are 
now in progress to determine this important question. But 
the probability of a successful solution borders on certainty. 
The blacksmiths of St. Louis are beginning to use this raw 
coal in their forges. It gives an intense heat, and is practi- 
cally free from sulphur. The success of this experiment will 
affect the iron interests of the world. The immediate vicinity 
of the raw materials—ore, coal, limestone for flux, and refrac- 
tory sandstone for furnaces—and this new facility for the cheap 
conversion of our mountains of ore and iron, constitute advan- 
tages that will compel St. Louis to assume a commanding 
position in the manufacture of iron. If our iron mills were 
equal to our deposits of ore, this metropolis would be the 
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greatest machine-shop on the face of the globe. All that St. 
Louis lacks in order to become the manufacturing center of 
the continent is capital and skilled labor. It possesses a rare 
combination of advantages. It has a great variety of the 
most important raw material, an exhaustless source of motive 
power, and unequalled facilities for the distribution of the 
manufactured products. Consider for a moment the extent 
of the market. There is no conclusive reason why St. Louis 
should not send its wares in every direction, throughout the 
Mississippi valley. But if we restrict the market for our 
tabries to the west side of the Mississippi, the field is still 
immense. An area of more than 500,000 square miles lying 
west of St. Louis is naturally tributary to this mart. Regions 
which a quarter of a century ago were trackless solitudes, 
whose silence the invasive footfall of a white man had rarely 
broken, are to-day populous States with well ordered govern- 
ments. The discovery and lure of gold have built upon the 
slopes of the Rocky Mountain villages and cities, which 
already begin to bear the appearance and the fruits of an 
older civilization. The future development of this region will 
be incomparably more rapid than the past. The millions who 
will soon people this vast domain will be geographically 
dependent upon the markets of this emporium. The Pacific 
Railroad will strengthen this natural allegiance to the Queen 
City of the West. Hence the near abundance of raw material 
and motive power, the large demand for domestic products, 
and the facilities for their cheap distribution, the natural 
dependence of a vast territory upon this market, and the mer- 
cantile convenience of the valley and mountains, unmistakably 
point out St. Louis as the manufacturing center of the conti- 
nent. St. Louis should be the industrial as well as commer- 
cial sovereign of the Mississippi Valley. Aided by capital 
and the practical skill of European artisans, our city will yet 
achieve manufacturing supremacy. 

The prospects of St. Louis are now grand and exhilarating. 
Its advantages of geographical position are peerless. Located 
in that clime which has in all ages been the zone of highest 
development and civilization—in the center of a valley of 
exhaustless fertility, which embraces more than one million 
square miles—on a river which traverses the continent, and, 
together with its tributaries, affords more than sixteen thous- 
and miles of water carriage—on a railroad which will soon 
stretch from ocean to ocean and perhaps become the highway 
of travel between Europe and the Orient—at the intersection 
of these two great thoroughfares, which will in the near tuture 
transport a larger inland commerce than the world has yet 
seen—St, Louis, thus situated, enjoys a matchless supremacy 
of naturai advantages. A metropolitan greatness is within 
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the easy reach of St. Louis, but only enterprise can grasp it. 
Thus far, this city has perhaps relied too much upon the 
tavorable accidents of position. Hereafter it can only manitain 
its ascendancy by sagacious and tireless effort. In other 
localities energy has created great cities in defiance of natural 
obstacles—here it has only to avail itself of physical advan- 
tages to develop St. Louis with a rapidity of progress that 
shall defy competition. 

In the achievement of the splendid destiny of St. Louis, 
our great bridge will render efficient service. It will have no 
peers but its own. If completed on the grand scale of the 
present plan, it will at once be a work of national utility and 
a noble triumph of civil engineering. Such a structure will 
be monumental—it will perpetuate the names of its builders. 

In classic times the building of a bridge was a sacred under- 
taking. The beginning of the work was consecrated with 
pontifical rites and liturgies, and the completion was solemn- 
ized with stately pomp and ceremony. 

Let this bridge be a votive offering to national unity and 
material prosperity. Let litanies for civil peace and pans 
for this conquest of nature be chanted. Let ovations of the 
useful arts commemorate this trophy of mechanical triumph. 
Let festive processions and industrial pageants celebrate the 
inauguration. Let this new bond of union between Missouri 
and Illinois bind the East and the West in the indissoluble 
ties of common interest and genuine brotherhood. 





ART. XIV.—THE CASHMERE SHAWL. 


Finest of all woolen textures, and most exquisite in work- 
manship, is the Indian shawl. Uniting richness of design 
with freshness of coloring, it has no rival in the world. It is 
not only the most splendid tissue ever wrought by the hand 
of man, but it is also the most solid and most durable, 
whether it adorns the shoulders of a European beauty or girds 
the waist of an Eastern potentate. 

The seat of this industry is the Vale of Cashmere, celebrated 
for “its roses, the brightest that earth ever gave,” the chosen 
theme of the poet and the traveler. In this favored spot and 
its surrounding mountains the industrious inhabitants are 
principally employed in this laborious manufacture. The 
Cashmere shawl is woven from the wool of the Thibet goat ; 
the material for the shawls (which is carried to Cashmere) is 
found next the skin of the animal, and is surpassingly soft 
and silky. When employed for fabricating shawls, the wool 
is first made over to the women to spin—a difficult and costly 
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operation. It is next passed to the dyer to give it its unal- 
terable colors; then delivered to the weaver, who sets up his 
simple frame and weaves, after the pattern given him, the 
segment of the shaw] allotted for his task. The shaws are all 
made in separate pieces, and when the portions distributed to 
the different weavers are finished, they are given to skilled 
workmen, called rafu-gar, to whom is assigned the difficult 
duty of joining the segments together. These seams, how: 
ever, generally require to be re-sown in Europe before the 
shawl is offered for sale. The flowers and arabesque patterns 
are worked in by hand. When finished, the shawl is well 
cleaned and covered with a stréng paste, principally made 
from rice. *The whole completed, it is delivered to the pur- 
chaser. 

Shawls were formerly made in pairs, but since European 
dealers have invaded Cashmere, more than two are made 
from the same pattern. 

If destined for Europe, the shawl has to be diseneuambered 
of its provisional dressing. For this purpose it is washed in 
the river flowing from the Lake of Cashmere, whose waters 
are reputed to preserve the colors—a property attributed to 
the aromatic plants growing upon its banks. A sheet of 
paper is laid between each fold of the shawl. It is enclosed 
in four or five envelopes, and packed with the minutest pre- 
caution. 

So delicate and complicated a work can only be accomplished 
by workmen versed in it from infancy, and who, living upon 
a handful of rice, are satisfied with moderate wages. The 
best workmen scarcely earn more than from three halfpence 
to twopence a day. The low price of labor will always render 
Europe tributary to Asia for this luxurious production. A 
shawl which costs £80 at Cashmere, or at Umritsur, in the 
Punjaub, where these shawls are also fabricated, could not 
be made for less than £1000 to £1200 by European workmen. 
The material only enters into twenty per cent. of the cost. 
Hence many French manufacturers have formed establish- 
ments at Cashmere and Umritsur, where shawls are made by 
native workmen ; but, in too many instances, they have intro- 
duced their own designs, which have changed the national 
character of the shawl, and often, in these cases, the beautiful 
tissue is concealed beneath a mass of embroidery, 

Shawls of inferior quality are also made in Loodiana, where 
this industry was introduced by a colony from Cashmere, 
recruited every year from the valley. The colors of those 
made at Loodiana are very solid, and bear constant washing. 
They are wanting in brilliancy of tints, consisting principally 
of brown, black, dark bottle green and indigo blue. The 
colors most prized are @ dull yellow, shades of amaranth, and, 
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most brilliant of all, a kind of rose pomegranate of the finest 
thread, used only in shawls of the first quality. The favorite 
color in India is a bright copper green; it is false, but very 
brilliant and costly, and is chiefly employed where palms are 
introduced into the design. Another shade of the same color | 
is used for the warp of the finest shawls, as is also turquoise 
blue, a most costly color. 

At Loodiana the workmen are seated three together at the 
same strip, in front of a cylinder upon which the warp is 
rolled. Each has, at least, fifty shuttles. The chief sits in 
the middle, and guides the other two. In one pair of shawls 
is six hundred days’ work} they would cost at Loodiana, if 
of the finest quality made, about £23. The wisite shawls 
with green palms are the coarsest. 

These Loodiana shawls are heavy, the palms stiff and 
ungraceful, and they are destitute of the softness so admired 
in Europe ; but this they gain, in a greater degree, by wear 
and washing. From their cheapness, Cashmere cannot con- 
tend with Loodiana in the Indian market. 

What the Indian produces by years of manual labor the 
European now obtains in a short time by means of machinery. 


ART. XV-—A GREAT OPPORTUNITY. 
(Fron the N. O. Republican.—Radical.} 


COMMUNITIES and states, like individuals, sometimes have 
opportunities, which, if permitted to pass by unimproved, 
never return—a tide in their affairs, which, if taken at the 
flood, would lead to fortune. 

Such is now the case in Louisiana. Here is the vast and 
fertile delta of the Mississippi, which, with the lower Red 
River region and the Teche country, contains several thousand 
square miles of the best, in fact almost the only sugar lands 
in the United States. The thirteen hundred sugar estates of 
Louisiana cleared, ditched, leveed, supplied with costly 
machinery, and most of them yet in a tolerable state of repair, 
produced in 1861 and °62 nearly four hundred and sixty 
thousand hogsheads of sugar. There are several hundred 
thousand industrious freedmen in the South whose labor is 
available for this kind of culture ; there are millions of unem- 
ployed capital in the United States seeking investment; the 
sugar planters of Louisiana are the most energetic and enter- 
prising cultivators of the soil in the South. Why then should 
the sugar interests of Louisiana languish? Why was the pro- 
duet of last year scarcely fifty thousand hogsheads? Why 
can one take his choice of sugar plantations at ten dollars? 
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yes, in many parts of the delta, at five dollars per acre, The 
reason is obvious. Directly at our doors is Cuba, which, from 
the character of her labor—the most cruel and abominable 
among any people in the world calling themselves Christians 
—enjoys the monopoly of sugar raising. Her enormous es- 
tates are owned by Spanish and Creole grandees, living for 
the most part in Havana, or in Spain, and inflicting upon the 
island the worst evils of absenteeism. Her soil and climate 
are somewhat more favorable for the sugar cane than in 
Louisiana, but these advantages are more than counter- 
balanced by the superior energy and thrift of the Louisiana 
planters, and the higher character of our labor. Yet, so com- 
plete is the monopoly of Cuba, that notwithstanding a tariff 
of three cents per pound, she is able to supply our markets 
and prevent the revival of the sugar interest of Louisiana. 

But abolish slavery in Cuba, and you would change all this. 
You would instantly double, if not quadruple, the value of the 
sugar lands of Louisiana. You would give Louisiana, instead 
of Cuba, the monopoly of sugar raising. You would furnish 
fovorite and remunerative employment for at least half a mil- 
lion of freedmen. You would cover the great delta of the Mis- 
sissippi, not with sugar plantations, but with sugar farms, for 
it has been fully demonstrated by experience, that with the 
new portable apparatus, costing from five hundred to fifteen 
hundred dollars, sugar can not only be produced on farms of 
thirty, fifty, or one hundred acres each, but produced with 
more economy and profit than on the overgrown estates of 
Louisiana. , 

True, some of the planters who formerly maintained that a 
white man could not labor in the open field in Louisiana, still 
claim, that to produce sugar successfully, you must *have a 
thousand-acre plantation, you must have from fifty to a hun- 
dred freedmen, and a fifty thousand dollar sugar-house. But 
this is of the same kind of false and absurd assumption, as 
that only sugar and cotton, the rich man’s products, can be 
raised in the Gulf States, while grass and grain, the r 
man’s products, cannot be grown from their soil. Both of 
these monstrous theories, ridiculous in the eyes of political 
economists, and libelous upon the bounty of God—theories 
born of slavery, and kept alive by the traditions of the confed- 
eracy—are, however, destined soon to be buried together in 
the same grave with secession. 

One would suppose that the sugar planters of Louisiana, 
who sympathised with Lopez, and once believed the possession 
of Cuba essential to the prosperity and peace of the Union, 
would leap at this golden opportunity to enrich themselves, 
and at the same time benefit the country. But, although 
they are by far the most enlightened, liberal, and enterpris- 
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ing class of native Southern population, they are yet so wedded 
to slaveocratic ideas, so bound up in slaveocratic prejudices, 
that they are unwilling to take, even the first step to bring 
about the abolition of slavery in Cuba; they are not even 
willing to be counted with those who labor to secure that 
great and desirable result. Did ever sane men stand so in 
their own light and in the way of their own prosperity? 

Look at slavery as it exists in the island of Cuba. The life 
of a human being weighed systematically against so many 
hogsheads of sugar, the production of which must be forced 
in the shortest possible time, and the place of the poor slave 
supplied by another victim of the middle passage from an 
African slaver.. Three hundred and five thousand male slaves 
on the island, and only sixty-five thousand females—these 
worked in gangs under the lash of Spanish drivers, and at 
night herded together in great baracoons, without any regard 
to age, or sex, or the family relation, forming altogether, a 
horrible condition of slavery, compared with which, American 
slavery was freedom itself. 

What right has Spain to flaunt this barbarism, this indigni- 
ty, in the face of the civilized world, and so near to our own 
shores, that the groans of her victims are almost borne to our 
ears on the winds of the gulf? Spain, the inguisitor of 
Christianity, the annihilator of two civilizations, incompara- 
bly nobler than her own, (that of the Moors in Europe, and 
that of the Mexicans and Peruvians in America;) Spain, the 
destroyer of liberty wherever she has planted her accursed 
foot ; the murderer of thirty-five millions of human beings on 
this continent before the dawn of the eighteenth century; 
Spain, the effete and cowed, and beaten of nations, what 
claim has she forsooth upon the forbearance of the Christian 
powers? She would set her slaves free to-morrow, were it 
demanded by those powers in the name of justice and 
humanity. 

No interference, no aggression would be necessary. One 
government would have to take the lead in asking, or, if need 
be, in demanding this act of common humanity on the part 
of Spain—a reasonable demand, which no European nation 
would hesitate to second. 

There is already a large anti-slavery party in Spain and in 
Cuba. The hard-working Catalonians, the “low downs”’ of 
the island, and the numerous free colored population, desire 
the abolition of slavery, and the breaking up of the immense 
estates into farms. In fact, so far has public opinion in Cuba 
advanced in this direction, that when General Sherman visited 
the island last year, several of the largest planters declared 
to him, that they were ready to emancipate their slaves if our 
government would take off the tariff on Cuban sugars, The 
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people of Louisiana, who are of all others most interested in 
this matter, have but to ask congress to move in the direction 
of the abolition of slavery in Cuba, and there is every reason 
to believed that the step would be taken and the effort speed- 
ily crowned with success. 

We had a hundred millions of money to ofter for Cuba in 
the interests of slavery. Mr. Seward, in his earth-hunger, has 
millions to throw away for the worthless icebergs of Alaska, 
for the earthquake-shaken and tornado-riven rocks of St. 
Thomas, but not one cent, not one word even, for the down 
trodden slaves ot Cuba. 

It will not always be so. 

When these ten States shall have been anmitted into the 
Union, a petition will be “rolled” up to Congress by four 
millions of freedmen, just emancipated from the eruel hard- 
ships of bondage, that Mr. Seward, or even a worse than Mr. 
Seward, will not dare to despise. 

Planters, farmers, freedmen of Louisiana, here is a great 
opportunity that should not be lost. 


ART. XVI. 

LEVEES OF ‘THE MISSISSIPPI—DEEPENING OF THE PASSES. 
Hditor of DeBow’s Review: 

Srr—oOn the above subject 1 beg leave to refer, as being in 
accordance with the views of the article of Albert Stein, in 
the March number of the Review, to two communications in 
the Scientific American of 5th October, and 9th November, 
and to the pamphlet of Professor Fontaine. From these 
authorities it will appear, that the most essential requisite for 
keeping the passes of the Mississippi open to a proper depth, 
is to create a sufficiently strong current at the passes, or at 
one single one, if it be possible, to wash out the bottom, and 
convey the sediment far out to sea, in deep water. A neces- 
sary part of the system is the correction of the stream and 
avoid making any further outlets above than those that now 
exist. The system requires a considerable quantity ef levee- 
ing and other works, besides the great work at the passes,- 
and it would seem that no partial execution of the work could 
be productive of any good results. If it should be attempted 
at all, it should be done thoroughly. All the attempts to im- 
prove the passes have been very. nearly total failures, and 
consequently an useless expense. The work must be a come 
prehensive improvement. It is very evident*that the levees 
aan no more be built by private enterprise as formerly. The 
disorganization of labor consequent upon the emancipation of 
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the slaves, the general ruin of agricultural pursuits on the 
banks of the river, show that the work must remain undone if 
itis not accomplished by the government. It cannot be alleged 
against it that it would be partial, and result to the benefit of 
a particular State or section. It comprises several large 
agricultural States, and at the same time, that it would 
be for their particular advantage; it concerns also all the 
West, and generally the whole United States, as being the 
means of producing to a greater extent exchangeable com- 
modities, and cheapening transportation. It affords matter 
of surprise that the great West is not more awake to its inter- 
ests, and that it should not have sufficient weight in the 
government to inaugurate and carry through such great 
measures. We see in the late laws of Congress, appropria- 
tions of millions upon millions of dollars for internal improve- 
ments and navigation, and the paltry sum of $100,000 for the 
passes of the Mississippi. Is it to punish the South, or is it 
not the Unitd States punishing itself by such short 
sighted policy’? 
J.C, D. 


ART. XVII—DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 


1.—MEXICO. 


(Correspondence of the N. Y. Tribune.) 


THE present need of Mexico is an opportunity for the United States. 
This opportunity is signalized by the diplomatic withdrawal from thes 
Republic of the three powers which conspired against her autonomy. 
Chief of these, commercially, was Great Britain, whose exports to Mexico, 
at date of last reckoning, were three times as great as those of France 
and the United States. Great Britain has, in fact, occupied the place in 
Mexican trade which of right and nature belongs to the neighbor repub- 
lic. Viewing these facts, together with the want and the prospect of 
such an advantageous treaty of commerce as will go more than half way 
to meet and encourage the material progress of Mexico, any statistics of 
this Republic cannot be uninteresting. Such a treaty would aid immi- 
gration, help Mexico to meet the locomotive, and then go with it—but 
to proceed. 

6 statistics in point bring us no later than 1860, but, considering the 
constant interregnum of war since that time, they furnish a tolerable 
standard, The exports of the United States to Mexico, in 1858, were but 
$3,315,825—the «um of her Mexican transactions in 1859 and 1860 not 
more than $9,000,000. About the same time, those of Great Britain 
amounted to $33,000,000, includes the far greater part of specie shipments. 
The relative values of commerce are well set out in a statement of imports 
made in 1857 by Mr. Miguel Lerdo de Tejada, once Minister of the a- 
sary, and brother of the present Premier, Mr. Sebastian Lerdo de Tejada. 
The following extracts will suffice: 

Frém England... ... .... .$12,500,000 | From Germany .......... $1,850,000 

0 Bags 900000000 4,500,000 © TN, os ste vntbnced 700,000 

“ United States...... 4,500,000 
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These are the large figures of Mexican imports in 1857, the total of 
which was $26,000,000. A late table presents the sum of foreign exchanges 
at $54,000,000 annually, witha distribution mainly as follows: 


Exchange with England) ................--seeee $33,400,000 
Exchange with United States (1858) ......... :... 8,700,000 
Exchange with France. ..........ccesceessseecees 5,500,000 
Exchange with Germany...............-....+0+-- 2,000,000 
Exchange with Spain........... m Atule > aia m eek me 1,200,000 


Silver shipments from Mexico amounted annually to about $23,000,000, 
and of this sum but $4,342,535 went to the United States, while nearly 
every dollar of the balance was taken off in British vessels. During eight 
months of the year 1856 specie exports from Vera Cruz were $6,235,000 to 
Great Britain, and $858,443 to the United States. In all these cases the 
same lesson is taught. We see that Great Britain had more than one- 
half of the foreign trade of Mexico, and the United States about one- 
fourth that of Great Britain, and less than one-sixth of the whole, their 
specie shipments being in still inferior proportion. At the same time the 

rts of the United States in 1858 to the island of Cuba were more than 
$14,000,000, or four times the value of those sent to Mexico. I believe it 
was estimated some years ago by our present Charge d’Affaires, Mr. E. L. 
Plumb, that if the United States trade with Mexico were raised to the 
same amount that it now is with Cuba, proportionate to population, it 
would be $237,000,000 annually. United States trade with Brazil was at 
least $1,000,000 greater than that with Mexico at date of our last statis- 
tics. Comment upon these facts and. figures is almost superfluous. 
Steam and enterprise have augmented the Cuban commerce of the United 
States, The same powers, urged and fostered by a special treaty, might 
accomplish wonders for our trade with Mexico. It isa pity that this 
trade is but $8,000,000 out of $54,000,000; that out of $12,000,000 with 
Central America our share is but $260,000; that out of a total South 
American trade we gather but $42,000,000, These figures are cotemporary 
with the latest Mexican statistics, 

The following table, exhibiting the foreigu commerce of certain coun- 
tries on the American continent, was compiled from the latest returns 
available at the time of the last statement of Mexican trade. It is highly 
interesting as an index of the inferiority and neglect of the commerce of 
Mexico: 


Total Yoreign Average 

Countries. Population. Commerce. per capita. 
Mexico ................... 9,283,088 $54,000,000 $ 6 52 
United States............. 30,500,000 607,257,571 19 90 
lids eae o+2 0eehn 2,571,437 81,101,265 31 53 
Di iniawswnesne.ogaesiipe 1,449,462 86,352,354 59 57 
Other West India Islands. 2,497,154 79,001,545 31 63 


Thus Cuba, with one-sixth of the population of Mexico, has nearly 
double her foreign commerce, with an average per capita almost five 
times greater. To make the case still plainer, the imports of Cuba were 
$39,000,000 to Mexico’s $26,000,000, and her exports $40,000,000 to $28,000,- 
000 of Mexico—the average per capita of the latter in exports being $3 38; 
that of Cuba, $32 28. In like manner Canada and the West India Islands 
show a superiority over Mexico, notwithstanding her advantages’ of 
population, products and resources. Giving Mexico only the average of 
trade for the whole of South America of about $6 per head, her imports 
ought to be double what they now are. The same reasoning will apply 
to exports. Interior peace, American steamers, and a number of good 
railroads will greatly multiply these. Regarding commerce, still another 
fact is worth attention. Out of a total of $82,000,000 of British imports 
for seven years, cotton manufactures were $57,000,000, and linen $12,000,- 
000. Yet American cotton goods are preferred in Mexico, because the 
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quality and fabric of those sent from the North are better, particularly in 
the commoner kinds worn by laborers. What prevented the factories of 
the North from having a fair share of the Mexican cotton business? 
Nothing but British shrewdness, assisted by the diplomatic nonchalence 
of our representatives. . 

In 1860 the interior commerce of Mexico was estimated to be more than 
$400,000,000, as we have learned from the Cuadro Synoptico of Mr. Lerdo. 
Manufactures were valued at $90,000,000 annually. Estates were 13,000, 
worth $720,000,000, and town property $630,000,000, or a total of $1,355,- 
000,000, or an average of $163 per head. You are several times ahead of 
these figures at home, but they will serve for the working out of a sum in 
taxation any time the new Minister of Hacienda and the commission of 
Congress choose to cultivate this field of finance. On a basis of 13,000 
estates, rating them only at $400,000,000, it bas been reckoned = 
to more than supply all the deficiency in the budget after collecting cus- 
toms, and this with a tax of a few per cent. The budget of the Republic 
will probably reach to more than twelve millions for the year, not count- 
ing interest upon the foreign debt. Supposing that only eight millions 
are to be raised from customs, there remains but fuur millions to be col- 
lected in other ways. 

In 1850 Mr. Lerdo reckoned the agricultural products of Mexico at 
$200,000,000. During the seventeen years that have passed since then, it 
is fair to say that this sum has increased to $250,000,000 at least, or about 
$30 per head, notwithstanding the depreciative tendencies of protracted 
war. Maize, frijoles or black beans, bananas and plantains, and chile or red 
pepper, Which constitutes the main subsistence of the poorer classes, are, 
with a slight exception as to bananas, easily grown in all parts of the 
country. Granaditgs, a fine fruit of the paw-paw kind; zapotes, in sev- 
eral varieties; oranges, lemons, limes, citrons, pineapples, chirimoyas, 
ie the most peculiar and luxurious of all, are the distinguishing 
fruits of Mexico; but, beside these are a multitude of others, including 
the melon variety, and some dwarf specimens of apples and peaches. It 
would seem that nearly every known fruit and grain can be grown in Mexico. 
Corn, rye, wheat, barley, rice—the latter yielding a kind of upland crop 
in certain parts of the tierra caliente—can be cultivated with ready suc- 
cess. Rice is, of course, the product of special and damp or marshy 
localities ; but the other grains are general and abundant. he States of 
Michoacan, Jalisco and Guanajuato boast a respectable product of silk 
and beeswax, the latter constituting the material of the cunning wax- 
work for which all the churches of Mexico are noted. Common and 
sweet potatoes, beans, lentels, peas of several kinds, are also among the 
common products. The maguey plant, out of which is extracted the fine 
national drink of pulque, and manufactured thread, twine and paper; 
the nopal, the national cactus, from a species of which is taken the bril- 
liant dye of the cochineal insect; the cactus family at large, a prodigy 
jn appearance if not in number, and of extraordinary fiber, very little 
utilized in fabrics ; cacao, from which the fine chocolate of Mexico is 
wade ; coffees, unsurpassed in the world; cotton, tobacco, anis, vanilla, 
sarsaparilla and olives, are among other natural and horticultural fea- 
tures of the Republic. The coffee of Cordova is famous for the strength 
of its aroma ; and it is estimated that a coffee production in proportion 
to that of Brazil would give Mexico $30,000,000 per annum to export 
under this head. The sugar-cane grown in tierra caliente, flourishin 
fields of which are to be seen at Orizaba and Cordova, is almost unequalle 
in bulk, quality and yield per acre, and the whole product of which the 
States of Mexico contributed 25,000,000 lbs., is about 75,000,000 lbs. per 
year. Tobacco is worth $1,000,000 per year to Mexico, when it might 
yield much more; and the cochineal in Oaxaca also amounts to $1,000, 
per annum. There is no doubt but that the productiveness and natural 
fertility of Mexigo gre susceptible of great development and utilization, 
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It is contended by svuie of the mill owners here that the tough maguey 
fiber will not pay the cost of paper-making; but the vast quantities of 
the agave and cactus species on the mountain sides and in the valleys of 
Mexico must provoke invention and enterprise to some greater and more 
diversified use of their unequaled nerves and sinews than exists at pres- 
ent. Thread, rope, twine, paper, wrappings for baggage, sacks, rngs and 
some other things, are made out of the fiber of the maguey, and most of 
them by hand, for the Indians who make them have no idea of the value 
of time, and the common needs of brute oo are cheap. Flax and 
hemp ot largely and luxuriantly in the south of Michoacan, and are 
turned into excellent fabrics. Cotton is said to propogate itself in 
tierra caliente, as nothing comes to blight it, and labor is required only 
for its weeding and gathering. Its product, however, seems to be out of 
all proportion to its natural fecundity, not more than 25,000 bales 
having been grown in the Republic at date of last statistics, or not 
enough to meet the wants of its factories. In like manner, the indigo 
product, yielded by at least six States, ought to be more important in 
commerce. The copal, india-rubber, liquid amber, and mahogany and 
dye-wood trees grow in Mexico. In Oaxaca and Vera Craz the vanilla 
bean grows spontaneously like much other vegetation for which the 
worthlessness and uselessness of a large portion of Mexican life neither 
toil nor spin. Surely, the civilization of labor-saving machines has a 
work to do in teaching Mexico how to work, emancipating her children 
from drudgery and stolidity, utilizing ker natural products and multiply- 
ing her manufactures, 

These manufactures are estimated at $12 07 per head, or about one-third 
of the average per capita in the United States. Sugar is grown and 
made in an ancient fashion on haciendas in Vera Cruz, Mexico, Tabasco, 
Yueatan, Guerrero, Michoacan and Jalisco. Chihuahua is able to make 
25,000 barrels of wine and 11,600 of brandy per year. Pulque, Mescal, 
Aguadiente, Tickeeling—three of these pure alcoholic liquors—are 
extracted from the maguey plant, one of the finest, largest and hardiest 
in the vegetable kingdom. There were abont fifty cotton factories in 
Mexico, making thread and brown cottons, serafes and vebosos, and a few 
finer cloths. About ten woolen factories were, at last advices, operating 
in the State of Mexico and States in immediate vicinity, additionally to 
hand looms in several parts, by which frieze, serge and blankets were 
fabricated. At most of the factories good work was done in fine cloths, 
carpetings, baize and flannels. In Puebla and Guadalajara were more 
than seventy machines for silk handiwork, producing 40,000 pounds of 
silk twist ina year. Eight paper factories are established in the States 
of Mexico, Puebla and Jalisco, supplying not > press, but other 
- uses, out of material of cotton and the maguey. ere were forty-nine 
molinos in the capital district for making oil from olives, nuts, linseed, 
sesame, colewort, almonds, cacahaute and animal fat. A considerable 
quantity of glass and some delf ware and porcelain were made in Puebla 
and Guanajuato. Guadalajara and Mexico excelled in earthen ware, in 
making which the Indians are industrious and ingenuous. Fine steel and 
silverware is to be found in Puebla and Mexico. Thread of silver and 
gold, wirework and some fancies of the same material are said to be 
patent to laboring Mexico. Harness and tuscan cloths, made of maguey 
tibers, soap and candles, and some other articles of use and ornament, 
belong likewise to Mexican manufacture. In Mexico, Michoacan, Durango 
and Oaxaca, an excellent quality of iron is made. Speculating from the 
basis of the computation which the Mexican statistician made more than 
ten years ago, and that, apparently, from stale figures, there cannot be 
less than 120 considerable mills and factories in Mexico at the present 
day. Another statement exhibits that in the year 1856-57, there were 
forty-seven cotton factories in various places in the Republic. These 
factories employed 121,354 spindles, and consumed 124,893 quintals of 
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cotton. A quintal is 100 pounds, The average price per piece of fabric 
(a piece being 27 yards by 7-8 yard,) was less than $4 50, and the maxi- 
mum $6. The cost of cotton per quintal at the factory was, at least, $15, 
and at most $34, so that cotton in Mexico is beyond all question a paying 
business, Notwithstanding a deficiency of water-power in many pa 
adjacent to production, there is room in Mexico for much more than the 
poarens manufacture, The great water-power of the Orizaba a 
ood has only begun its usefulness, and so of some other regions. the 
States of Mexico and Puebla, mills labor under the disadvantage of hav- 
ing too little water in the dry season, and too much during the period of 
rain, while accidents of discoloration are liable at intervals from the sud- 
cea turbidness of the mountain torrents. Still, the good water-power 
which Mexico possesses here and there has never been adequately 
employed, nor is it likely to be till steam and the railroad encourage its 
liberal use. On the whole, the exhibit of Mexican manufactures proves 
that while they are still in a rude and primitive state as to meth and 
implements, their capacity is many times greater than their present work 
and yield. Out of every branch of Mexican industry more might be 
made, and it will be a wonder if in time the fibers and pulp of the magney 
are not turned into a more various and general use than now appears. 


2.—THE GRAIN MOVEMENT A SUCCESS. 


The following buoyant notice of the great through grain trade, which 
we copy from the St. Louis Democrat of the 9th and 10th instant, throws 
a beam of light athwart the political gloom that shrowds our horizon. 
The fact that grain goes through New Orleans in sound order, cheaper 
and faster than by any other route, is now demonstrated. This makes 
the alliance between the Northwest and New Orleans indissoluble. It 
will guarantee a trade more valuable than the loss we have sustained on 
cotton. It will give income and employment to our poople, white and 
black. Here are the proofs of success: 

There is a good deal of enthusiasm manifested over the success of the 
great grain movement, and everybody is congratulating every other body. 
Letters are arriving from all quarters about the successful issue of the 
first cargoes. Here is one to Currie, King & Co, : 

Havana, I1u., April 9, 1868. 
Messrs. Currie, King § Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

GENTLEMEN—Arrived home all sound last night. Found dispatch from 
New York. Our corn arrived on the 6th inst.,in splendid order. The 
thing is a decided success thus far. Build your elevators and dryers as 
fast as you please now. We have ordered another barge and will try 
another load. 


Yours, respectfully, 
McFappEN & SoMMERs. 


Captain Sheble has gone up the Illinois River to attend to the bulk 
business. It is understood that a cargo of wheat is now shipping at 
Chicago for this route. It is tocome on the ears te Rock Island, and 
thence go down by barge, and will reach New York before a similar 
amount can be got around by the lakes! How are you, lake route ? 

That this is to be an era of elevators, dryers, clearers, ete., no thinking 
man will deny. Throagh all the great mass of mind in the West the 
application of “economies” in handling and transporting breadstuffs is 
making well defined advancement. Burlington wants an elevator, and 
Davenport has determined to have one. 

The great experiment of rg shipments of grain to New York has 
culminated in perfect success. The time required to make the trip is 
only twenty days from St. Louis. Two cargoes have gone through, and 
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every grain was sweet, cool and sound as when put aboard. The follow- 
ing letter from H. D. Walbridge & Co., New York city, will be read with 
interest : 

New York, April 6, 1868. 
Col, Chas. L. Tucker, St. Louis : 

DEAR Str—We have read with interest what you are doing in St. Louis 
in regard to warehouse system, reduction of commissions, low freights, 
etc., between your city and ors via New Orleans. We have had occasion 
to talk with our ship and steamboat owners here in regard to the matter. 
They are disposed to help the enterprise along, and steamers are already 
prepared to receive grain in balk. We are ip receipt to-day of 22,000 
bushels corn from Bath, Ill., received here in bilk, on board a steamboat, 
at 32 cents freight from Bath here. The steamer’s charge was 17 cents. 
Corn arrived in Al order. We are glad to see your business men so alive 
to their own interest—to get back the trade that properly belongs to 


them. Respectfully yours, 
H. D. WarsprinGe & Co, 


To show how tho interest in this great grain movement is waking up, 
even in Chicago, we will say thit Captain Sheble has received a dispatch 
from there ordering him to send barges to Havana to take aboard a lot of 
corn, of which E. V. Robbins, the newly elected president of the Chicago 
Chamber of Commerce, is part owner, and forward it to New York via 
New Orleans! Hurrah for the new route. Through in twenty days! 
Corn all sound and sweet! What better do you want, corn-shippers, to 
make St. Louis a great grain market? 

There has been great apprehensions among those who have never tried 
this new thoroughfare that great delay in transferring the corn at New 
Orleans is unavoidable. Such is not the fact now. Shipping facilities 
have been so perfected that the corn goes right along. So, have no further 
fears about the {matter, but send on the corn. The present crop is very 
dry, and will go almost any distance without heating, but this cannot be 
—— to be the case every year. But dryers will make everything 
safe, 


ART. XVIM—DEPARTMENT OF IMMIGRATION. 


1.—IMMIGRATION CONVENTION AT JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI. 


Pursuant to the proceedings of a meeting at Memphis, a Convention of 
delegates from all places interested in the settling of the unemployed 
lands of the Southern States with immigrants and the formation of Free- 
hold, Land and Immigrant Companies along the lines of our railroads, 
was held at the city of Jackson, Miss., on Tuesday, the 31st day of March, 
for the purpose of discussing and agreeing upon a plan of co-operation, 
and to inaugurate the measures which shall secure for the South her fall 
share of the tide of immigration, which is constantly, steadily flowing 
from Europe to America. 


The Convention having assembled— 

On motion of Dr. McCargo, of DeSoto county, Miss., a committee of teu 
was appointed to report officers for permanent organization. 

The Chair appointed the following gentlemen as constituting said 
committee :—J alee R. W. Walker, of Alabama, Chairman; Messrs. G. P. 
Foute, Robertson Topp, Dr, Corman, Dr, C, K, Marshall, J udge Kilpatrick, 
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De. Wm. M. Compton, Joshua Green and A, 8. Buford, who, after retiring, 
reported as follows : 
resident—Dr. Morris Emanuel. 

Vice Presidents—Hon. R. Topp, of Memphis; Ex-Gov. Chapman, of 
Alabama; Hon. Walker Brooke, of Mississippi. 

Secretary—Wm. W. Porter, Esq., of Mississippi, and members of the 
press present, to act as Assistant Secretaries. 

The President, returning thanks to the Convention, stated its object, 
and called upon all citizens to aid in the great work before us, 


The following resolution was offered by Colonel John McGuirk, of Mar- 
shall, and adopted, viz: 

Resolved, That all persons present who are favorable to the objects and 
designs for which this Convention is assembled, and who desire to partici- 
pate in the proceedings of the same, be regarded as delegates. 

A large attendance of members was enrolled from Mississippi, Alabama 
and Tennessee, 


Convention met at 4 o’clock pursuant to adjourament. 

The President announced the committee on resolutions, as follows : 
Messrs. Trezevant, Miller and Ferris, of Tennessee; Messrs. Walker, 
Donnegan and Warren, of Alabama; Messrs. Brooke, Barksdale, Brown 
and Withers, of Mississippi. 

On motion of Gov. Chapman, all resolutions and propositions were 
referred to the Committee on Resolutions. 

Mr. McGuirk offered the following : 

Resolved, That Mr. John Everitt, of London, Messrs. Marshall, Richard- 
son and Topp be invited to address the Convention this evening, and 
that the citizens of Jackson, and especially the ladies, be invited to 
attend. Adopted. 

Convention adjourned till 8 o’clock. 

E1eunt o’CLock, Pp. M.—Convention met. 

A large concourse of ladies and gentlemen were present, 

Mr. John Everitt being introduced, add the andience in an 
instructive, forcible and eloquent manner, giving hope and encourage- 
ment to the people of the South. 

Dr. C, K. Marshall was then called upon, and spoke in his usual happy 
and eloquent style, explanatory of the general scheme. 


WEDNESDAY, Apri. 1st.—Convention met. 

* The committee on Resolutions, through its Chairman, Hon, Walker 
Brooke, made a report, which report, after being amended, was unani- 
mously adopted, reading as follows: 

Resolved, That this Convention recommend the formation of companies 
in each county, or district, of the States of Alabama, Tennessee and Mis- 
sissippi, for the purpose of encouraging immigration and developing the 
resources of the country ; and to secure uniformity of action, we further 
recommend that such be organized on the following . 


GENERAL PLAN, 


Section 1. The Company shall be called “The Freehold Land and 
Colonization Company of . 

Src. 2. The Company and its affairs shall be mana by a Board of 
Governors, not exceeding in number, who shall be stockholders 
owning not less than shares of stock, one of whom shall be Presi- 
dent, and the following named persons, ’ 
shall be Governors for the first year, at the expiration of which time, 
and annually thereafter, the Board of Governors shall be elected by the 
stockholders of the Company, each stockholder having one vote for every 
share of stock owned by him. The Board shall have power to appoint 
such officers as may be needed ; and pay such remuneration for services 
in any, and all of these capacities, as may be requisite. At the expira- 
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tion of which time, and annually thereafter, the Board of Governors shall 
be elected by the stockholders. 

Sxc. 3. The objects of the Company are to purchase, hold, sell, rent, 
lease and improve landed property ; and to this end shall have the power 
to borrow money and ‘secure the same by mortgage, coupon bonds or 
otherwise, on short or long periods, at such rates, and for such considera- 
tions as the Governors may determine; but the yor ny powers of the 
Company are limited as prescribed in the fifth section; also to build 
farm homesteads, and houses upon, and otherwise improve the promeae 
of the Company by roads, drains, levees, or any other work of similar 
character; and generally todo sueh things as may be needed to facilitate 
the development, and make available the resources of the Company’s 
, lands; to publish throughout the United States, in England, France, 
Germany, and other countries as may be thought proper, stetistical, and 
other information of the climate, soil, productions, commerce, life aver- 
rages, mineral and other natural resources of the country, as may be 
necessary for the ppococummmnent of immigration ; also to appoint agents 
for Europe, through the department there, and such other agents for the 
United States where and as Governors may decide; and such other places 
as may be needed in carrying out the objects of the Company, and to 
arrange for such expenditure as may be necessary in the judgment of the 
Governors to secure the objects of this Company; and to make by-laws 
for the management of its officers. 

Sec. 4. The capital stock of the Company shall be fixed at 
dollars, to be increased to any sum not exceeding ———-——— dollars, 
divisible into shares of one hundred dollars each, in Federal coin or its 
equivalent in sterling money, and such shares shall issue in two classes— 
A and B, and three-fifths of the capital stock shall issue in A shares, to be 
called commou shares, which may be subscribed in lands under such, 
rules and regulations as the Governors may prescribe—the lands to be 
valued on a Federal gold basis, by appraisers to be appointed by them ; 
or the said shares may be issued at the direction of the Governors, in pay- 
ment of necessary expenses incurred ; and the remaining two-fifths of the 
capital stock shall issue in B shares, in Federal coin or its equivalent in 
sterling money, and for cash only, at such times and prices as the judg- 
ment of the Board of Governors may determine; and to be called pre- 
ferred shares ; and the A or common shares shall not receive dividend 
until the B, or preferred shares, shall have received six per centum per 
annum ; after which, the common shares shall take the balance of revenue 
up to the same amount of six per centum per annum; and the remainder 
of the revenue of the Company shall be divided equally between both 
classes of shares alike; and the said B, or preferred shares, shall be 
received at their par value by the Company, in payment for its lands, at 
the same prices as money. 

Sec. 5. In addition to the share capital, the Company shall have power 
to borrow on mortgage such sums of money as may be needed for the pur- 
poses of the Company as herein Csr. ; and the mortgage powers of 
the Company shall be governed by the issue of the capital stock ; and 
shall in no case exceed in amount one-third of that issue, and bonds issued 
in pursuance of any mortgage, and debentures shall be exchangeable at 
par, for lands of the Company, at the option of the holder, as in the case 
of B shares. 

Sec. 6. After a period of five years from the date of enrollment, the 
stockholders of the Company, cither by a vote in person, or by proxy,’of 
two-thirds of their number, may dispose of the remainder of their prop- 
erty, by public auction, and after Le pee of all liabilities, and the pay- 
ment of the principal sums advan by the preferred shareholders, shall 


distribute the remainder among the holders of the common stock. 
bn Committee further recommend the adoption of the follqwing resp- 
ution ; 
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Resolved, That an earnest appeal be, and is, hereby made to citizens 
individually, and to manafacturing and railroad companies, to make libe- 
ral subscriptions for stock in lands or money, to carry into effect the 
objects recommended by this Convention, 

Four o’CLock, Pp. M.—The following proceeding were had : 

A resolution was adopted directing the President of the Convention to 
appoint two delegates from each State represented, to draw up and pub- 
lish to the people of the Southern States through the press, an address 
setting forth the resolutions adopted by this Convention, and such other 
information as they may think useful in the organization of companies, 


Tennessee—R. V. Richardson and J. T. Trezevant. 
Alabama—Ex-Gov. Chapman and R, W. Walker. 
Mississippi—C. K. Marshall and E, Barksdale. 


Gen. R. V. Richardson, of Tennessee, being requested by the Vonven- 
tion, gave much valuable information, both of home affairs and the pros- 


pects of colonization. 


Judge Kilpatrick offered the following, which was unanimously 


adopted : 


Resolved, That the thanks of this Convention be tendered the President, 


for the able and imparti 
deliberations. 


al manner in which he has presided over ity 


Dr. C. K. Marshall offered the following, which was adopted : 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Colonization Convention are due and 
gratefully tendered to the Constitutional Convention, occupying the House 
of Representatives, for the courteous manner in which they offered us the 
use of that Hall, and for the facilities furnished, to aid in the performance 
of our duties while in the city of Jackson, 

Convention adjourned until 8 o’clock Pr. M. 

Messrs, Everitt, Trezevant and Robertson Topp being invited to address 


the public. 


E1gut o’CLock.—A large audience was present. 
Mr. Trezevant made an address, giving statistical information as to 
resources of the South, and of necessity of immediate action to obtain 


immigration. 


Mr. Everitt being vociferously called for, spoke at great length, and 
urged upon the South, “ co-operation, consolidation and combination,” 
and the importance of establishing direct trade with England. Conelud- 
ing, he paid a handsome tribute to the valor of her men and the heroism 


of her women. 


The following resolution, offered by Judge Brooke, was adopted : 

Resolved, That we, as representatives of the people of the States of 
Alabama, Tennessee and Mississippi, do hereby cordially invite our 
Northern friends and fellow-citizens to come among us, and enjoy with 
us the great advantages that our country offers. To all who come here 
in good faith to become citizens, and dssist in the development of our 
resources, we extend the hand of fellowship and welcome. 

Dr. C, K. Marshall offered the following resolutions, which were 


adopted : 


Resolved, That it is the deliberate opinion of this Convention that the 
only hope for the material prosperity of these States is in the disposal of 
our uncultivated and neglected lands to colonists from the Old World 
and the great Northwestern States. 

Resolved, That we believe that a million of acres of excellent and most 
desirable lands can be obtained upon co-operative principles, as set forth 
in the general scheme suggested by this Convention; and located at sev- 
eral different places, in bodies sufliciently large to form extensive 


colonies, 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE, 


To the Citizens of the States composing the Convention of the Friends of Immi- 
gration, lately held in Jackson, Mississippi : 

The Convention of Landowners from the States of Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, Tennessee and Louisiana, lately held in the city of Jackson, of the 
first named State, passed a resolution to the following effect: That the 
President of the Convention appoint two delegates from each State 
represented, to draw up and publish to the people of the Southern States, 
through the press, an address setting forth the resolutions adopted by this 
Convention, and such other information as they may think useful in the 
organization of companies. 

n pursuance of this resolution, the undersigned have been appointed 
a committee for the purpose of carrying out the purposes therein 
expressed. 

Inviting your eranest consideration to this subject, the committee 
respectfully present the General Plan adopted unanimously by the con- 
vention. 

The committee will state that the “General Plan” is the matured 
deliberation of the Convention, and meets with the most hearty approval 
of Mr. John Everitt, Lucas & Co., money brokers of Lombard street, 
London, in England. 

The committee beg to suggest a mode by which any number of land 
owners may organize a company, in any county, district or State, in har- 
mony with the general system adopted by the Convention—if, upon 
examination into the laws, by competent lawyers, it should be 
found that there were no provisions by statute, for the organization of 
incorporated companies, with the rights, franchises, powers and duties, 
desirable to be taken, held and performed, under the system proposed. 

It may be, where the statutory laws of any State do not provide for the 
formation of incorporated companies, that limited copartnerships are 
provided for; and that adopting such provisions, the companies formed 
in such State can proceed to the consummation of their purposes, until 
adequate legislation shall be obtained. But if the statutes are wanting 
in provisions, both for the formation of incorporated companies and lim- 
ited partnerships, then the committee would advise the resort to the com- 
mon law of the State, by the principles of which any number of landed 
owners may associate themselves together by written articles of contract, 
defining the rights, duties and powers of each. 

To do this, it apears to the committee that an easy, practicable mode 
would be, fora half dozen of the most worthy persons of any number 
desiring to form a company, and to constitute themselves a provisional 
committee for the purpose, and to prepare a subscription paper to be 
signed by all who may desire to subscribe lands to the association , and 
after 100,000 acres of land, more or less, shall have been subscribed, with 
sufficient certainty as to quantity and location, then to call the subscribers 
together, and let them choose from themselves a Manager, Secretary, 
Treasurer, Trustee and a Board of Governors; then have articles of 
association carefully drawn by competent solicitors, fixing the duties of 
Manager, Secretary, Treasurer, Trustee and Board of Governors, limiting 
their powers and prescribing the mode and form of their actions on the 
basis of the General Plan adopted by the Convention; then cause each 
subscriber and officer to sign and execute the articles of association. In 
these articles, power could be given to the Board of Governors to pass 
ave and adopt rules for the management of the property and officers 
of the association. 

The next step would be to appoint a surveyor and board of competent 
valuers of land, who would obtain correct information, in map and field 
notes, about each leyal subdivision of land subscribed, and appraise the 
value thereof. Each subscriber having obligated himself to take pay- 
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ment for his lands according to appraisement, in common shares of the 
association, now conveys the lands subscribed by him to the Trustee, in 
such form as the Governors may have prescribed. The Trustee holds 
the legal title to the lands of the association, for the uses and purposes 
defined and limited in the conveyance made to him by the subscriber and 
in the articles of association. The association having fixed its capital 
stock and sold its common shares for lands, is now at the point where it 
may issue enough of its preferred shares for sale, for cash, as it may 
deem expedieni for the improvement of its lands, and the management of 
its affairs. 

The committee has been thus specific, because it is very desirable that 
a good and efficient mode may be adopted, and action taken under it as 
soan as possible. 

In obtaining the subscription of lands, it is of the utmost importance 
that they should be in as large bodies and as near to each other, when 
separated, as possible; alse, that they should be within lines of ten miles 
distant from railroads, or navigable water courses, and as near to towns 
and cities, and as accessible as possible ; also, that they shall be healthily 
located, partially cleared of timber, and. the existence of fences and 
buildings upon them is not objectionable. 

The title of these lands must be perfect, and they must be free of 
incumbrances when conveyed to the Trustee. Competent and reliable 
surveyors should be employed by the association, to investigate and 
report upon these points. Having examined the titles and found them 
good, and free of incumbrances; also having mapped and noted each 
tract, so as to show its numbers, exact location, proximity to road, or 
stream, or town, or city; having classified the soil and shown the adapta- 
tion to production of each farm, or legal subdivision of forty, eighty and 
one hundred and sixty acres, and improved as many for settlement as 
the association may desire to offer for lease or sale, it will file the 
evidences thereof in a Department of Colonization in the city of London, 
England. 

r. Everitt has agreed to organize in London, under the best auspices, 
a department for the sale and colonization of lands of the Southern 
States. 

This department will appoint agents all over Europe; advertise and 
circulate through the press, by maps and pamphlets, all the information, 
facts and statements, showing the locality, quality and adaptation to 
production of the tracts offered and owned by the association; their 
local, public, commercial, climate and industrial advantages; and solicit 
applications to lease or purchase; select the best applicants ; make con- 
tracts for sale or lease with them ; receive partial payments of appiicants ; 
give them bonds for title, or certificates of sale and purchase, and direc- 
tion for reaching their homes; make arrangements with lines of ships 
for transportation, and send the claimist on his destination. It is believed 
that @ very intelligent, industrious and worthy class of people, possessing 
some cash means, could be found who would readily and gladly purchase 
these improved farms, and cast their lot in our midst. 

It is desirable that immigrants from different nations, and of different 
pursuits, should settle in colonies and neighborhoods together, or as near 
so as practicable, that they may enjoy together their social, literary, 
educational and religious tastes, habits and pleasures with the utmost 
freedom. While this is desirable, it is not the wish or the interest of the 
friends of amy me or the associations, to push the present occupyers 
of the country from the soil. On the contrary, they should retain their 
homesteads, and as much land as they can prudently cultivate. 

Nor is it the desire of the friends of this movement to root out, and do 
without the worthy and industrious citizen of any race or celor; but it 
is foreseen that the superior fertility of the alluvial bottoms of the Mis- 
sissippi and its tributaries, will enable the cultivator thereof to pay 
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higher wages to freedmen than the upland farmers can afford to pay; and 
thus by a Sbtural course of things, draw the freed people from the lighter 
soils of the uplands to the richer soils of the bottoms. 

As to the terms and conditions upon which the department in London 
will do the business of the association in Europe, information can be 
obtained from the chairman of this committee by addressing him at 37 
South Court Square, Memphis, Tennessee, or any member of this com- 
mittee. 

It is also much to be desired that worthy and industrious citizens of 
the Northern, Western, Middle and other States of the American Union, 
should also come with their families, means and pursuits, purchase our 
lands and settle among us, and enjoy the rer given us by a kind 
Providence, in our soil and climate. g 

C. K. MARSHALL, 
Vicksburg, Mississippi. 
E. BARKSDALE, 
Jackson, Mississippi. 
R. W. WALKER, 
Huntsville, Alabama. 
3. CHAPMAN, 
Huntsville, Alabama. 
J. T. TREZEVANT, 
’ Memphis, Tennessee. 
R. V. RICHARDSON, 
37 Court Square, Memphis, Tennessee, 


~ 





ART. XIX.—DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


1.—TOBACCO CIRCULAR. 
(From Morgan’s British Trade Journal, March, 1868.) 


The market for American tobaccos is extremely dull, and manufactur- 
ers show a decided objection to increase their stocks. The opinion is 
general that no material alteration in prices can take place at present ; 
and this yiew is strengthened by advices from America, all the markets 
in that country showing great want of animation. During the past year 
strenuous efforts have been made by the tobacco importers, assisted by 
their friends and supporters in America, to materially advance the price 
of American tobaccos. Reports were early and frequently spread of short 
crops, frost, drought and other disasters, which in America are so ably 
employed when it suits American interests to bring them into play. No 
doubt there was ground for some of these rumors, and many of the Amer- 
ican shippers showed earnestness of their convictions by positively order- 
ing their stocks to be withdrawn from sale. Others raised their limits, 
and the effect was, that during one month a rise of 1 1-2d. to 2d. was 
established. During the latter part of the year more reliable accounts came 
to hand, and, as this had the effect of inducing holders to place the with- 
drawn parcels again inthe market, with very few exceptions, prices may 
be said to have returned to their original position. It simornile happens 
that before the crop.is gathered, rumors, intended to influence the mar- 
ket, arrive in this country, and are freely circulated in quarters where it 
is supposed they will have the most influence. This, we presume, has 
been so since the first introduction of tobacco, and the practice will no 
doubt be continued until smoking no longer prevails. Whatever impor- 
tance might have been attached to these reports during the state of things 
which existed before the war, they are now quite out of place and totally 
unreliable. Formerly, the cultivation of tobacco was confined exclu- 
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sively to the chief portion of Virginia, a small portion of Maryland and 
the well known tract in Kentucky; ‘whereas tobacco is now largely cul- 
tivated in almost every State of the Union, These districts are so wide 
and so far apart that reliable information cannot by any possibility be 
obtained, and American reports must, therefore, be received for what they 
are worth. To show the difficulty of giving accurate information it may 
be instanced that, even in our own English hop crop estimates, variations 
of from 100 to 50 per cent. constantly occur. Of late years great efforts 
haye been made in the United States to increase the growth of tobacco. 
It has been demonstrated over and over again that tobacco is the most 
profitable crop the American farmer can grow, and almost every county 
in America can now boast its Tobacco Association. All those who are 
interested in the manufacture of tobacco are members of what are called 
fairs or conventions, which are held periodically on a monster scale, when 
matters connected with the trade are discussed; and prize hogsheads 
shown in the districts are opposed in competition, large premiums being 
awarded to the best. These hogsheads are afterwards sold by auction, 
great spirit being usually manifested in the bidding. 

CiGaR MaTERIAL.—The imports oc Havana tobacco have for a long 
time been small, and in quality indifferent. The consequence is that the 

restige which this tobacco once very deservedly held is being rapidly 
ost. The price for Havana wrappers has for a lorg time been hight and 
the quality excessively poor, so much so that it has seriously interfered 
with the consumption in this country. The real secret of the decline, 
however, may be traced to the fact that the English manufacturers have 
discovered that smokees prefer cigars made from good Manilla wrappers 
and sonnd, good fillers, to cigars made from such ordinary tobacco as the 
Havana shippers have lately sent to this country. Manilla cigars are 
more regular in color, and burn better than the ordinary Havana cigars ; 
and besides, though the manufacturer is enabled to make a larger cigar 
for a smaller price, a fact which the public appreciate, Havana cigars of 
a quality suitable for this country are scarcely to be met with. Of ordi- 
nary goods, heavy in weight and coarse in flavor, the supply is abundant. 

MANILLA ToBacco.—There have been some large arrivals, but with the 

exception of a few bales, the whole has been taken for the continent. 
It is a singular fact that the continental manufacturers discovered the 
value of this tobacco years before the English manufacturers knew any- 
thing about it. From its first introduction it was highly appreciated, 
and fF rapidly came into most extensive use. 
Good Havana and Yara fillers, suitable for trade purposes, continue 
scarce, most of the large shipments of this growth now being diverted 
to the continent, and this market is only fed from hand to mouth by 
dealers who bring it over in small parcels. 

Cavenpisn.—The sales during the past month were heavy, but at 
prices which will by no means tempt fnrther consignments to this coun- 
try. The Americans, who are now proving themselves such ardent pro- 
tectionists, will find that in this particalar article the principle of pro- 
tection will workin two ways. Our Australian colonies, which formerly 
imported from us the chief portion of the Cavendish they required, have 
hecome greater protectionists than the New Yorkers themselves, and now 
levy so high a duty on Cavendish and Negrobead as will, we think, in a 
very short time shut out American-made Cavendish from their Se ng 
The premium offered to native grown tabacco is: On manufactured, 2s., 
and foreign grown, 1s. perlb. This is sufficiently high to make even 
limited liability, as applied to the tobacco trade, profitable. There are, 
we are informed, three companies at work in Melbourne, and it is abso- 
Inte folly on the part of American manufacturers to continue shipping to 
this country as though we had still the Australian market to supply. 
There are also two limited liability companies manufacturing Cavendish 
at the Cape of Good Hope—another market which formerly obtained its 
supply from Liverpool and London. 
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. 

Another irrepressible conflict has sprung up. This time it is between 
the great Mississippi and its open Southern outlet on the one side, and 
the lakes, with their Canadian outlets, on the other. The artificial ways 
ofcanal and rail are of course not capable of competing with the two 
great water-ways of the St. Lawrence and the Mississippi. In this con- 
flict, which involves the export and import of the great Northwest and 
its incomputable millions, present and fature, the Southern river has 
the advantage. Inthe first place the Northwest has recently opened 
the Mississippi as a means of protecting itself from the obstructions 
and delay of the Northern cross routes. In the second place, the Missis- 
sippi is an American ronte, while the St. Lawrence isa stream flowin 
within a foreign and a rival jurisdiction. Then, again, the Mississipp 
isopen to any depth necessary to float the Western trade during the 
whole year, while the Canadian and canal routes are often closed from 
October to May. 

The Mississippi, moreover, conducts the Northwestern commerce to 
the gold and silver and fruit and grocery trade of the tropics. It 
assures the Northwest a provision market without a rival. The St. 
Lawrence route takes the provisions of the Northwest across the Atlantic, 
at very heavy freight, and delivers them in the markets of Europe 
in direct competition with the cheap provisions of Northern Europe. If 
the Northwest employs the St. Lawrence its freights are, in great part, 
paid to foreign carriers; if to the Mississippi boats, barges and rail- 
roads they are to a much greater extent retained at home. It will make 
Chicago and St. Louis the grocery centres of the Northwest. There is 
a scope far beyond even this. The North-west can control the foreign 
policy of the nation. It can demand reciprocal treaties with England as 
well as with every other power which directs the commerce of this 
continent. It can declare and enforce a continental policy. 

The most recent attack on the Mississippi is made by a series of letters, 
attributed to Mr. Terry, of Wisconsin, and republished by order of the 
Milwaukie Chamber of Commerce, this last is, we remark, one of those 
live institutions which publish an annual report of the state of com- 
merce, a duty which the Chamber of Commerce of New Orleans does 
not do. : 

Of the work thus authenticated, we propose an analysis. It affords 
the best medium for treating a great subject. We shall adopt its own 
supposition of the great competing routes. They make “the march to the 
sea” of Western productions. It will be observed in the enumeration of 
routes, the St. Lawrence is aided by numerous artificial lines, completed 
orin progress. They are all allies in this trade war. It is a flotilla 
against a steam frigate. Their competition among themselves is a com- 
mon competition against the Mississippi. This organized rivalry is thus 
described : 

“The two natural outlet channels for the trade of the north-west, arg 
the Mississippi and the St. Lawrence rivers. The Mississippi, the upper 
portion of which runs along the western border of the territory, is navi- 
gable from the Falls of St. Anthony for more than two thousand miles 
to the Gulf of Mexico. The great chain of lakes running through the 
northern portions of it, connecting with the river and Gulf of St. Law- 
rence, gives a continuous navigation of two thousand five hundred miles, 
Lake Superior is six hundred feet above the level of the sea, and is twenty- 
seven feet above Lakes Huron and Michigan. At the outlet of Lake Su- 
perior there is a canal of one mile in length, and it has two locks which 
will pass vessels of two thousand tons. The Niagara River, between Lake 
Erie and Ontario, has a fall of two hundred and seventy feet. The Wel- 
land Canal,which connects the navigation between these lakes, is twenty- 
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eight miles long, with twen Pott locks, which will pass vessels of 
three hundred and fifty tons. The St. Lawrence River, from the east end of 
Lake Ontario to Montreal, has a fall of two hundred and twenty feet, 
which is overeome by seven short canals of an aggregate length of ~~. 
seven miles, with twenty-seven locks, which will pass vessels of eight 
hundred tons. The Channel of the St. Lawrence has been deepened so 
that sea-going vessels drawing twenty feet at the lowest stage of water, 
can come up as far as Montreal, All of these works, with the exception 
of the outlet at Lake Superior, have been constructed by the Canadian 
Government. 

The State of New York has built a canal from Buffalo on Lake Brie, 
and from Oswego on Lake Ontario, to Albany on the Hudson River, a 
continued length of five hundred and sixty-nive miles,with locks which al- 
low the passage of boats of two hundred and fifty tons. New York has also 
constructed a canal sixty-five miles long, from the Hudson River to Lake 
Champlain, with locks, which pass boats of eighty tons. Such is a brief 
sketch of the artificial works now existing and built for the purpose of 
attracting the commerce of these Western States to the Atlantic. It is 
not necessary for my present object to allude to the efforts made by Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Wisconsin, 
in the construction of canals, as the commerce of the West is more depen- 
dent for an outlet on the canals of Canada and the State of New York. Inde- 
pendent, however, of canals, as a means of transport between the West 
and East, there are the various lines of railway, constructed by individ- 
ual enterprise, in some cases assisted by the government. The first of 
these extends froma point, 150 miles below Quebec, and from Portlagd, in 
Maino, through both Eastern and Western Canada, to the State of Michi- 
gan. The second extends from Boston to Montreal, and the eastern end 
of Lake Ontario, and to Albany, where it connects with the central line 
through the State of New York, The third extends by two lines from the 
City of New York to Lake Erie, and from thence westward along the 
shore of Lake Erie to Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, and jCincinnatti. 
The fourth extends from Philadelphia to the Ohio River, connecting with 
the third line at Cleveland, and the fifth line extends from Baltimore to 
the Ohio River. Chicago and Milwaukee are connected with the Missis- 
sippi at Cairo, St. Louis, Alton, Quincy, Dubuque, Prairie du Chien, La 
Crosse, St. Pau!, and from each of these. lines others radiate in every di- 
rection. This territory then, of the Northwest, as thus described, has 
within itself an artificial water navigation of one thousand miles, and 
eight thousand miles of railway in operation, besides more in progress. 
It has two natural and two artificial water lines leading to the ocean, 
besides five great trunk lines of railway extending to the Atlantic board. 

The ocean ports at the termini of the two natural water lines are Mon- 
treal and New Orleans, and those at the termini of the two artificial 
water lines are New York and Philadelphia. The ocean ports at the ter- 
mini of the trunk railways are Quebec, Portland, Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore.” 


Now, it is important to learn what is the necessity for, and what is to 
be the reward of this contest. We add other extracts: 


“The fature greatness of the trade of the northwest, needs neither 
illustration nor argument. Its development in the last twenty-five years 
from almost nothing, to an export of cereals, equal to ninety millions 
bushels from Lake Michigan alone, is of itself a fact so astonishing as to 
prepare us to accept the most startling speculations, Previous to the 
year 1825, the trade of the Lakes was trifling. The Erie Canal was 
opened in that year, and the tide of emigration began to move with great 
force to the lakes. Hitherto the trade of the west had mostly taken the 
route of the Mississippi river. For fifteen years the influx of emigration 
Was such as to consume the greater part of the surplus productions. 
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Renhasetien, continued, and still continues with an increasing ratio, and 
the fixed population is rapidly gaining on its surplus production over all 
domestic demands. The eastern bound tonnage of the Erie Canal deri- 
ved from the lakes in the year 1836, was 54,219 tons. In 1853, it was 
2,213,690 tons, or twenty-two fold in 17 years, and in 1861, it was not 
much less than 4,200,000 tons, and before 1870 it will probably exceed 
poe ty tons as the surplus product of the west moving east, and were 

this business done through the Erie Canal the total movement would 
exceed 9,000,000 tons. Why, look at the growth of Chicago alone, the 
chief collecting point of this western region. From a miserable village 
of log huts, with a handful of the usual hangers on of a military out- 
post, it has within a period of thirty years ome & great city, with a 
population in 1868, of two hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants, wheu 
in 1838, it had only a population of seventy-eight, and where the arrivals 
and departures of vessels, and railway trains are exceeded by New York 
alone. Then, when it is considered how insignificant a part of the vast 
territory tributary to the commerce of the lakes is yet occupied and cul- 
tivated, no one can for a moment doubt that great as the increase of the 
West has been in — and production,'during the last thirty years 
this increase will be still greater in the next thirty years. The State o 
Minnesota, for instance, contains an area of 52,000,000 acres. In 1859, she 
imported wheat and‘lour for consumption, and in 1865, 10,000,000 bushels 
wheat were harvested.” 


This is an inadequate resume of the great commerce involved. It says 
nothing of the import trade. Nothing of the groceries imported; nothing 
of the travel which accompanies the trade; nothing of the immense 
amounts paid for the freights of its conveyance. Still it is a fair indica- 
tion of the immense commerce and the capacity for commerce which the 
northwest possess. 

These letters are chiefly interesting because they show that the competi- 
tion of the Mississippi is beginning to affect the lake trade. It is a 
corollary to the shipment of Chicago grain by this route to the shipment 
in bulk by Merry, from Dabuque, and by the conclusive fact that L. J. 
Higby, of Milwaukie, is building a grain elevator at New Orleans,” But 
this publication shows the desperation of this attempt to wrest from 
the Mississippi its commercial birth-right. It estimates the cost of 

-all the necessary works to complete and adapt the navigation from the 
Western lakes to Montreal and New York for propellers of 850 tons, 
as follows: 





ee ee nae COAT a. ckbe ide ce ud.ca va ckdedoscchasesecatdacbaua $6,000,000 
Altering Locks of St. Lawrence Uanals.... ,....6- + cece cece seer eeeees 1,028,000 
Deepening Rapids of St. Lawrence to 13 feet... .... ..00 cess cece ceee ee 720,000 
Caugnawauga Canal... .....coscssessceesmmcn tes seeecsceteceesersese 2,000,000 
Champlain Canal ........cccccsescocecccesccccsceseersccscsscees. cree 9,000,000 
Tmproving Hudson River... ......... .scceces se cstteeerevce eter veces cess 1,000,000 

$16,248,000 


Here is an expenditure indispensable to secure a depth of water 
which the lower Mississippi can command without improvement, but 
which may be increased at the Balize to twenty feet with the moderate 
appropriation now making by the Federal Government. So the lake 
pa canal route will take all this trade when the twenty millions shall 
have been applied; the Mississippi can take all this trade now without 
apy millions about it. ' 

In the Indian war of 1812, some Georgia troops being surprised in a 





*The report of the Chamber of Commerce states that Messrs. L. J. Higby & Son® 
have built one elevator at the terminus of the Northern Division of the Milwaukee 
and St. Paul Railroad which can receive over 100,000 bushels of grain and eore 
aaa bushels every twenty-four hours. The same firm has another elevator of 250,00r 

ushels storage capacity at the terminus of the Chicago and North-western Railroad? 
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night attack by the Indians under Weatherford, an officer called out, 
“never mind, boys; we'll give ’em h—1ll when day comes.” To which 
Weatherford replied, ‘“ we’ll give you h—ll before day comes.” This is 
a rude illustration of what Mississippi is now doing for the Canadian 
and English party. If they ever get their improvements and charge 
tolls on them it will be that much the worse. The old and untam- 
able flood of the Mississippi is at least free and untaxable. She neither 
pays nor exacts tribute. The publication to which we advert con- 
cludes by saying that it may be well to “allude” to other projects which 
have secured considerable support, and have also for their object 
cheapening transportation between the West and East, and in this’ 
connection says: 

Efforts have been made and are now making to export Western products via the 
Mississippi River and New Orleans. A barge system for grain has been introduced, 
and agents are prepsring to grant throngh bills of lading from the Upper Mississippi, 
St. Louis, etc. e cost of transport by this route must be more expensive than the 
Eastern route. At New Orleans there is a limited demand for the agricultural produc- 
tions of the bee a portion of the rivers. The vessels from New Orleans have large 
export bey as of the productions of the lower country, and a wer limited amount 
of return freight, and have an increased length of voyage to reach European porta, 
compared with those sailing from the Northeastern Atlantic ports. The climate of the 
lower country injuriously affects most of the products of the Northwest, and dimin- 
ishes their value when a by that route. The expense of transferring cargoes 
at New Orleans will, I think, be greater than at the Northeast. All these circum. 
stances combine to the prejudice of this route, and will probably confine the exports 
by it toa narrow belt along the Ohio, and along the Upper Mississippi, between Cairo 
and Des Moines Rapids. 

It is very cbvious that a writer who condenses so many errors in 80 
short a compass as is here quoted is the advocate of the Canadian route. 
Were he an impartial inquirer after the best outlet for the Nortwest he 
would have examined into the accuracy of his allegations, We will aid 
him in his next edition. He can put what follows in the text or ap- 
pendix: 

1. “ The cost of transport by this route must be more expensive than 
by the Eastern route.” To this we will give the answer furnished us by 

r. L. J. Higby, the owner of all these Milwaukie elevators. This gen- 
tleman says, in a speech recently delivered in this city, after having 
made a comparison of the time and cost of grain freights between St. 
Louis and New York by way of New Orleans and Chicago respectively + 

Thus you see it costs per bushel of grain from St. Louis to New York via Buffalo, 
forty-one cents, and to Liverpool eight cents additional; and to St. Louis via New 
Orleans to New York twenty-seven cents, and from Liverpool te New Orleans twelve 
pence additional. 

We consider this opinion well founded, because Mr. Higby is about 
to bet a couple of a hundred thousand dollars of his own money on 
an elevator in this city. We leave those Milwaukie authorities to con- 
front each other. We shall back the American against the Canadian. 

2. “At New Orleans there is ‘a limited demand for the agricultural 
productions of the upper portions of the river.” 

Of course, and so there is at Milwaukie or Chicago, but the question 
is as to the conveyance of the export grain, and that is to be determined 
on the comparative facts stated by Mr. Higby. 

3. “The vessels from New Orleans have large export cargoes of the 
lower country, (i. e. cotton and sugar,) and a limited amount of 
return freight.’ These large export cargoes give good and cheap re- 
turn freights. Additional tonnage will always attend any increase 
necessary for the increased export trade. There is “an increased 
length of voyage” to some of the European ports, but to those of the 
Mediterranean and south of Europe the difference is not material, The 
co rative time of these grain shipments is, however, thus stated 
by Mr. Higby as follows : 


The time from St. Louis to Chicago is two days by rail, one day to unload ; five days 
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to Buffalo, two days to unload ; twenty days by canal boats to New York: and to Liver- 
- twelve days, and two days in New York. Thus, you see, from St. Louis via 

ew Orleans, it will take eighteen days to New York, and Liverpool thirty-four. And 
from St. Louis via Buffalo to New York thirty days, and to Liverpool forty-four. 


The time as well as freights are in favor of the Mississippi. 


4. “The climate of the lower country injuriously affects most of the 
products of the Northwest, and diminishes their value when shipped by 
that route.” 


We respect the ignorance of this Canadian, because we really partici- 
pated in it ourselves some six months ago. Within that period, how- 
ever, the first experiment of bulk grain transferred by machinery and 
shipped by steam at New Orleans has been made. Of its entire success 
during the fall, winter and spring seasons none can donbt, 

We published a few days since the letter of Walbridge & (o., of New 
York, in which they announce the perfect success of the bulk shipments, 
noting the immediate exportation of a large cargo to the coast of 
Africa. This result is thought to be owing to the dry and rapid ship- 
ment down the river, to the immediate transfer in stream at New Orleans, 
to the incidental ventilation by the transfer and to the rapid transit of 
the grain to the North. We may add that ‘the expense of the transfer 
at New Orleans” will be settled by experiment. ’ 

We will not pass from this subject without adverting to the evidenees 
of apprehension onthe part of the Lakers—the report of a committee 
endorsed and adopted by the Chamber of Commerce of Milwankee, It 
will be remembered that this city has attained a population of 80,000. It 
received last year about 17,000,000 bushels grain, 2,000,000 pounds wool, 
with other products of agriculture in proportion, and one hundred mil- 
lions feet “ manufactured lumber,” all amounting to say $45,000,000. It 
has a splendid railroad system, with steam lines to all adjacent ports. It 
had a tonnage of arrivals and departures last year of more than 3,000,000 
tons. All this business, it will be observed, depends on the Lake and 
other Eastern ontlets. This well explains the interest taken in the 
rivalry between the Mississippi and St. Lawrence rivers, expressed in 
the following report: 


“To the Chamber of Commerce : 


“ GENTLEMEN—Your Board of Directors would ask leave to report that 
their attention having been called to the fact that a strong effort is now 
being made to divert a large amount of the prodace of the Northwest to 
the East via New Orleans, which has formerly been transported over our 
railroads and via the lakes to tide-water; and that the time had arrived 
when it seemed to be a necessity that some action should be taken in 
relation to this important subject; and their attention also being called 
to a series of very ably written letters lately published in our daily papers 
on the subject of the cheapening the cost of transportation between the 
West and the ocean, your directors felt called upoa to appoint a com- 
mittee to take this subject under consideration, and did appoint as said 
committee Messrs. Augus Smith, F. H. West and David Feryeson, who 
have prepared a report which we wish to submit as a repert of your 
directors, and would recommend its adoption as an expression of the 
views and sentiments of this body. 

“Your committee, to whom was referred the subject matter of a series 
of letters lately published in our city papers, on the subject of the neces- 
sity and importance of cheapening transportation between the West and 
the ocean, have bad the matter under consideration, and have carefully 
perused these letters, and believing that it has now become an absolute 
necessity that something shall be done, or that our busivess will be 
diverted from us; aud recognizing the very able manner that this es, oma 
has been considered in their communications, and believing that the best 
possible means of bringing this subject before our public men and legis- 
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lators is by bringing such facts and statistics as are contained in these 
letters to their notice, and fally explain their importance, that any good 
can be accomplished, and believing that the best probable way to awaken 
the attention of the public to this subject, is by the publishing of this 
kind of statistics and suggestions. We would recommend that five thous- 
and copies of these letters be published in pamphlet form for distribution 
and circulation, and that the secretary be requested to send one or more 
copies to each senator and member of Congress; also,.to each of the 
officers of the States of Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Illinois, Michigan, 
Obio, Indiana, Vermont, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Maine, Con- 
necticut and New York, and to each member of the Legislatures of those 
States, as we believe these States are minutely interested with us in this 
important movement; and that the secretary be instructed to ask the 
Hon. John Ferry to furnish him the names of prominent men in Canada 
er elsewheresto whom he will send copies. 

“ And we would further recommend that the members of this organiza- 
tion do each and every one take this matter home to himself as one in 
which he is directly interested, and whenever he can send one of these 
pamphlets that will have the probability of awakening any influential » 
man to the importance of this subject, that he will do so. As we believe 
the way this great object is to be accomplished is by following up this 
subject in this way. 

“Yourrcommittee would take this occasion to say further that there is 
already a stronger combination at work for the purpose of diverting the 
business of the upper Mississippi to the East and Europe, via New 
Orleans, and they are now actually shipping our wheat, flour aud corn in 
that direction, and unless something is done to cheapen the expenses of 
transport from the lake ports to tide water, that much of the business 
that now goes to support our railroads, our warehouses, our shipping on 
the lakes, and really furnishes the business for a majority of the members 
of this board, wrLL BE taken from us and our city, instead of being the 
great commercial metropolis and place of exportation for three or four 
great States, will be left to rely upon the business it can draw from the 
country within a cireumference of one hundred to one hundred and fifty 
miles of us.” 


We have thus noticed the opening of this grand struggle. As the 
teeming millions of the Northwest increase in numbers, capital and pro- 
duction, both the great outlets will be needed. But their destiny is toa 
great extent separate and distinct. We believe the Czar of Russia had 
the mile posts on his principal roads inscribed ‘“ To Constantinople,” 
thereby indicating his perpetual purpose to advance and occupy that 
Oriental city. In like manner the Mississippi leads to Vera Cruz and 
Rio Janeira, to the Isthmus of Panama and to Japan and China. If, 
therefore, the St. Lawrence shall conduct the Earopean exports of the 
Northwest at such seasons as that river shall not be frozen, the Missis- 
sippi must always meet the Amazon and the great Gulfstream and the 
galleons of Panama in the eternal interchange of a commerce of climes 
which are recriprocal in their productions and consumption. 

This great ¢ontest for the Northwestern commerce is worthy the 
effort of both sections interested. It involves not only the profits 
which have done so muchto build up Chicago, Milwaukee and Buffalo, 
but a permanent alliance with the Northwest. Tous itis vital. If we 
succeed in securing the outlet and negotiation of this vast commerce, 
it will bring us capital, votes in Congress, diplomatic treaties. We 
shall vote with the Northwestern millions, and they who have refused 
to sanction negro suffrage among themselves will not suffer it to be im- 
posed on us. e look, then, to the mighty Mississippi as our great 
liberator and deliverer, and will back him against all the icebergs from 
Mackinack to Alaska, and all the frost-bitten Canadians who scheme to 
drain him into the St, Lawrence. 
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2.—THE GRAIN TRADE—ADDRESS OF MR. HIGBY. 


L. J. Hiesy, Esq., is a very large owner of grain warehouses and ele- 
vators at the port of Milwaukee. He has had perfect experience of the 
grain export trade by way of the lakes. The great proportion of the 

in price in the foreiga market absorbed by the cost of lake or over- 
and travsportation to the Eastern ports, decided him and others to ex- 
plore the Mississippi with a view to reduce this expense and thus to con- 
stitute, if possible, a regulator of, and a relief from, the excessive freights 
to which the farmers and shippers of the West were subject. As a prac- 
tical grain dealer and substantial capitalist Mr. Higby has come among 
us. Satisfied that the transfer at St. Louis would be of little value with- 
out similar facilities here, he and others have purchased a river front, 
and put their money in one or more large elevators. They ask the co- 
operation of our citizens and Common Council. Both of these we trust 
they will receive, for we know no enterprise of more vital importance to 
New Orleans. We call the attention of readers to a few points in the 
address of Mr. Higby, made before the Chamber of Commerce on Monday 
night : 
°'T. That bulk grain can be shipped by way of New Orleans in as good 
condition as by the Erie Canal. 

2. That it can be shipped from St. Louis to New York, by way of New 
Orleans, at twenty-seven cents per bushel, or for fourteen cents per 
bushel less than by way of Chicago! 

3. That it can be shipped from St. Louis to Liverpool, by way of New 
Orleans, for six cents per bushel less than by way of New York, 

4. That a bushel of grain will take eighteen days to go from St. Lonis 
to New York, by way of New Orleans, and to Liverpool thirty-four days. 

5. That it will require thirty days to reach New York from St. Louis by 
way of Chicago, and forty-four days to reach Liverpool by the same 
route. 

If, then, the condition of the grain be as good when shipped by way of 
New Orleans as by way of Chicago—if the cost and time occupied by the 
Northern route be about fifty per cent.. greater than by way of New 
Orleans—what other obstacle can remain to our securing this trade f 
The address of Mr. Higby will be found conclusive upon this subject, and 
his character and investments furnish a guarantee that his opinions are 
alike sound and sincere: : 

NEw ORLEANS, April 6, 1868. 
To the President of the Chamber of Commerce of the city of New Orleans : 

Dear Str—By request of some members of this Chamber, I will state 
the object of this communication, and iu the first place will state that, in 
February last, I left Milwaukee, Wisconsin, to look at St. Louis, where I 
had quite a large interest in an elevator, from there to Cairo, and finally 
down to this city. 

While at St. Louis many of the gentlemen of the Merchants’ Exchange 
desired me to get up a “ stock company,” and build an elevator and ware- 
house in this city. That they would do all they could to help the enter- 
prise by taking stock, saying at the same time, unless there was one 

nilt at New Orleans for a depot for them to ship to, their elevators (their 
own) would be almost useless; and unless a general and successful grain 
trade could be established via New Orleans to New York and Liverpool, 
all the cities on the river must forever be mere way stations, and the 
immense grain trade go through their cities in cars to Chicago, and from 
thence to Buffalo through the lakes and Erie Canal to New York. And 
for them to sit idle and see all the vast products of all the vast prairies 
for 1000 miles west of them, and with it of course the immense goods 
trade which invariably follows the products of the country go by them, 
would not and could not be tolerated, and a strong effort must be made 
to put the trade of grain and goods in the natural channel to which it 
belongs—the Father of Waters. 
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To which I promised to see if it could be successfully and profitably 
done in competition with the Chicago and Buffalo route in time of tran- 
sit, condition by climate and mode of handling. 

I found barges could be towed here from St. Louis in seven days, one 
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day to unload here and ten days per steamer to New York city, or sixteen 
days to Livérpool, and the climate as good as the Erie Canal for condi- 
tion, and with the sdme mode of handling here, and season of the year, 
one is as good as the other, and the New Orleans route has twelve monthe 
havigation and Buffalo eight in a year; and the four months extra you 
have here are the best months, as during those months grain brings bet- 


ter pricés. 


The time from St. Louis to Chicago is two days by rail, one day to 
unload ; five days to Buffalo, twodays to unload; twenty days by canal 
boats to New York, aud to Liverpool twelve days and two days in New 
York. Thus, you see, from St. Louis via New Orleans it will take eighteen 
days to New York and Liverpool thirty four; and from St. Louis via 
Buffalo to New York thirty days, and to Liverpool forty-four. 

The freight per bushel now would be: From St. Louis to Chicago, ten 
cents; Chicago, two cents; steam to Buffalo, ten cents; _ Buffalo, two 
cents; canal, seventeen cents to New York city, and eight pence to Liv-® 


erpool. 


he freight per busbel from St. Louis to New Orleans would be eight 
cents; New Orleans, two cents; to New York seventeen cents, and from 
New Orleans to Liverpool twelve pence. 

Thus, you see, it costs per bushel of grain from St. Louis to New York 
via Butfalo, forty-one cents, and to Liverpool eight pence additional, and 
from 8t. Lonis via New Orleans to New York, twenty-seven cents, and to 
Liverpool from New Orleans, twelve pence additional, 

With these fac s, I told my St. Louis friends on my return, they conld 
draw their ows conclusion as to the grain and goods trade with New 


Orleans. 


For my own part, I only wondered they had not put King 


Corn through New Orleans years ago. 
While here in February last, por gentleman to whom I brought let- 


ters were very avxious that I shoul 


join them in a stock company, and 


build an elevator and warehouse, aud with the renewed request at St. 
Lonis, I consented. And to go about it in earnest, we selected a block of 
ground with the buildings and machinery on it, with the right of batture 
and accretions, which was formerly occupied by the Louisiana Rope 
Manutacturing Company, for which we paid Geo. G. Wolf $35,000. We 
also paid Richards, of Chicago, $12,000 for his elevator barge, now here. 
We now propose to go on as seon as we can get your City Council to 
allow us to build a wharf that we can build an elevator on, at the end or 
water’s edge; and also two conveyors across the street to carry the grain 
in and out of the warehouse, which we prope to build over the whole 


block of 100 feet in width, 246 feet in lengt 


and 130 feet high, with bins 


65 feet deep, and will store 700,000 bushels of grain, and each man’s lot by 
itself, and so arranged as to deliver on shipboard bags or bulk wagons, 
the same as delivered at Chicago and Milwaukes. This will need a cap- 
ital of $250,000, to whigh we wish every citizen here to subscribe to, so 
they can’ say our elevator ; and if this is not large enough, build another, 
and I think it will be the best paying stock in the city. 





L. J. Hiasy. 


To aid usin this enterprise, besides the large elevator at St. Louis, 
which cost $350,000, one is being built now at East St. Lonis, to cost 
$250,000 ; there is one building at Keokuk to cost $150,000, and the Lilinois 
Central Railway Company at Cairo say they will build one to be ready 
for next crop. L. J. H. 
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EDITORIAL. 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD, 


Tuts splendid enterprise, running 
in competition, or rather in co-ope- 
ration, with the two great rivers of 
the West, has been the agent of a 
development extraordinary in its 
conception and effects. It has 
added more than half a million to 
the population of Lilingis, and tens 
of millions te its thxable values. 
It has served in the emergencies of 
war to transport men and muni- 
tions.* In the calm of peace it 
comes to bring aid and advantage 
to those who were lately its ene- 
thies. The Illinois Central was 
oye upon a local theory. It was 

be the vehicle of tmade to the 
lakes and to the river. It had vot 
then comprehended its own des- 
tiny. “None could have foreseen 
the rapid progress by which the 
Western wilderness has become a 
central empire of civilization. The 
movement of commerce when Illi- 
nois was one uncultivated prairie 
was to send boat loads of jiork, flour 
and whisky to be consumed on 
Southern plantations. The seven- 
teen millions of the Wost now ex- 
port their products to foreign coun- 
tries, and import tlie costliest wares 
of Europe in return. The seven- 
teen millions have developed, and 
demand a new destiny. They are 
liberal consumers of tropical pro- 
ducts. They require the gold, the 
groceries, the hides, the farnitare 
and dye woods, ani the fruits of 
the tropics. They dike to take 
refuge from the could of the North, 
and ran down to the pleasant lati- 


* Gen. J. B. Floyd, one of the few South- 
ern statesmen who comprebended the value 
of material development us a means of 
maintaining — rights, was speaking 
of the Federal reinforcements brought into 
the battle at Fort Donelson on the last 
days of the fight. He told the writer 
“they could and did meve more men from 
Indiana and Illinois more easily than I 
could have moved my command five miles."’ 
This was true. The Federal government 
had camps at Chicago, Indianapolis and 
elsewhere, with rail to the river, and un- 
limited transportation to the Cumberland 
battlefi, «, any number of men with any 
amount of supplies could be set down dry- 
shod and ready for battle, as the telegraph 
made known the need of reinforcements, 
—([Ep1Tor. 








tudes of New Orleans and Havana 
for the balmy air and floral beauties 
of these delightful cities. The busi- 
ness men of the Northwest, with 
their wives and children,t all like 
the Southern products and climate. 
Now the Illinois Central Railroad 
has, in due course of destiny, be- 
come the ally of the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi in carrying out the com- 
mercial interests of this central 
empire. It conducts trade to and 
from Europe, and it is one of the 
great conduits by which this trade 
and travel both with Europe and 
with Asia, and the southern con- 
tinent of America are to be-trans- 
mitted. It is this unforseen con- 
sequence of its constructions which 
is now impressing itself on the ad- 
ministration of its very able Presi- 
dent, John M. Douglass, Esq., and 
his sagacious Directors and Agents. 
It is the great truth that its des- 
tinies are North and South, rather 
than East and West, which has 
caused it to make important de- 
monstrations in this quarter. It 
now takes Western commerce out 
and in over one line from Cairo on 
the Mississippi, 456 miles to and 
across the Mississippi at Dubuque ; 
and from Cairo, 365 miles to Chicago. 
From Dubuque it stretches away to 
the interior Northwest by rail and 
river. This great conduct of West- 
ern and tropical, and foreign mer- 
chandize has originated a new im- 
provement in railroading. Small 
and jealous presidents of short 
railroads formerly refused close 
connection and through freights 
with other roads, even on the 
same gauge. Express Companies 
were formed for the purpose of 
making these through freights, 
which was done at the expense 
of the railroad company ~ that 





t The head spring of humanity is some- 
where near the icebergs; it has rose 
ured its current to the genial Sout 
rots and before the days of Alaric, to the 
I ———- Bureau of the United States, 
the Northman has ever sought a soil whose 
fertility would relieve him from labor, and 
aclimate whose warmth will suprly te 
cost of clothing and fuel. So the North- 
men have ever settled and controlled 
Southern countries in Europe and. in 
America. 
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built, worked and maintained 
the roads. . For conducting this 
through trade thus performed, the 
private express companies charged 
a handsome advance on the railroad 
charges to them, and the public 
“ grumbled, swore and paid them.” 
off comme all this came out of the 
railroadin its diminished usefulness; 
but the small-headed Presidents 
could not see this, and the long- 
headed express companies would 
not tell them. The private express 
companies became at last so auda- 
cious that they associated many 
officers of the railroads with them, 
and the roads thus not only did the 
work of transportation, but paid in 
part the expense of conducting it! 
This was a little too steep for the 
railroad companies, so the Illinois 
Central organized the “ Blue Line” 
a fast freight line, which is in fact 
pas yet of and worked by rail- 
r companies. Of course, this 
fast freight business can be done 
cheaper than any other, and will 
make fast and sure freights for the 
public. This capacity, then, for 
conducting trade, travel, express 
traffic, with the home and for- 

mail, with specie and other 
valuables, has inspired the Illinois 
Central with an enlarged ambition. 
It now sees the tropical trade within 
its grasp, because its own through 
line to Havana, and even beyond 
the tropics, will furnish a better 
and shorter way of commercial 
communication for the seventeen 
millions than that coastwise by way 
of New York. So the Illinois Cen- 
tral has turned the sugar trade of 
Cuba with the West by way of New 
Orleans and Cairo. St. Louis now 
proclaims herself the grocery cen- 
tre of the Northwest, and she is 
certainly one of them. Then the 
Illinois Central sees through its 
improved telescope the Panama 
trade, conducted by twenty-two 
steamers per month. It is composed 
of the qola wavel of California, with 
the merchandise of Asia; _ it 
amounts to one hundred and fifty 
thousand tons. It passes some 
three thousand miles to New York, 
and is thence distributed in part to 
the Northwest. The Illinois Cen- 
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tral is impressed with the idea that 
if the Government will give mail 

ay to a line of steamers from New 
br eans to Panama, that this pre- 
cious trade could be brought up the 
Mississippi and over its own line. 
Chicago might thus distribute to, 
instead of receiving from, New York. 
This cut-off will, in due time, 
supercede, or regulate, even the 
transportation on the Pacific Rail- 
road, and relieve the Northwest 
from any possible exaction that 
monopoly on the Mississippi is now 
doing with respect to Eastern rail- 
road monopolies. 

We have rapidly sketched a few 
of the reasons why this great cor- 
poration with its millions of rev- 
enue — iving from its land 
sales almost as much money as the 
United States does from the same 
source—has turned its sagacious 
eyes upon the Southern emporium. 
It must aid in obtaining a Govern- 
ment extension for Gulf mail lines ; 
in finishing the Opelousas road to 
the great.cattle markets of Texas ; 
in the reparation of the levees; in 
the removal of the bars and rap- 
ids; in opening a free way across 
the Isthmus of Central America; 
in revising all our treaty relations 
with the American countries south 
of us; and in establishing a com- 
mercial policy for the American 
continent. This is a large pro- 
gramme for a corporation, but it is 
not larger than that carried out by 
the British East India Company by 
money, war gnd diplomacy. The 
Illinois Central is a representative 
corporation; it has large revenues 
and influence; itgvill receive the 
co-operation of the whole repre- 
sentation of the Northwest in Con- 
gress and in the electoral colleges. 

The American locomotive has run 
over the nigger, many miles back ; 
his remains are with the political 
coroner, who will report how he 
came to hisend. But that accident 
by no means stops the locomotive. 
It is freighted with progress, with 
prosperity, with the power and des- 
tiny of anation. It is now heading 
due South, and it will complete its 
inevitable and irresistible mission. 
That mission is, to bear the com- 
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merce of the great West to the con- 
tinent south. It is among other 
things to expand the South and its 
influences in a new region; to em- 
ploy our young men, utilize our 
resources, increase our numbers 
and our wealth. It is to weave 
together with its iron shuttle the 
broken threads of amity and inter- 
est; to teach the Northwest that 
its destinies are with the South, 
and in the great and coming divis- 
ionsof national opinion to unite the 
commercial and consuming and pro- 
tecting interests of the Mississippi 
valley in one eternal and indivis- 
ible alliance. 


SOUTHERN FEMALE EDUCA- 
TION—THE CARNATZ INSTI- 
TUTE. : 


THE growing importance of edu- 
eation to both sexes is acknowl- 
edged by every Southern citizen. 
When we possessed wealth, and 
society could afford to support all 
those who showed an inaptitude to 
support themselves, it was a matter 
of comparatively little consequence 
to society whether all its members 
contributed in some manner to the 
common iuterest. Then our youn 
men were educated to the libe 
professions, or to a life of learn- 
ed leisure. Sometimes ambition 
prompted them to literary or foren- 
sic distinction, but very often we 
have known very bright and high- 
ly accomplished intellects wasting 
out their powers, in the idleness 
and insouciance of a plantation life. 
Our young women were educated 
a good dealin thesame way. They 
had the advantage of parental ex- 
ample, were surrounded and pro- 
tected by a high state of social 
respectability, but their course of 
instruction was rather to accom- 
plishments than to a substantial 
course of learning, calculated to 
gualify them for useful companion- 
ee We need then a course of fe- 
male instruction, that shall beat 
once solid and refined, that shall be 
laid on the amonl foundations of 
scientific and literary principles, 
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and finish with the ornamental 
architecture of the accomplish- 
ments. We know the tendency of 
modern instruction to sciolism. We 
note the competition among 
those who make school books 
to compress more and more 
into the shorter compass of 
every succeeding edition, and we 
are satisfied that the faculty of 
memory is wholly insufficient of 
itself to qualify a person for the 
literary necessities of a lifetime. 
We are free to say we do not like 
this veneering. It is a little showy 
when highly varnished, but then 
one can always see that it is not 
solid, and that when its light coat- 
ing is broken off or worn away, the 
material upon which it has been 
coated cannot be relied on to renew 
the deceptive beauties, which had 
concealed it. 

The Carnatz Institute, the adver- 
tisement of which appears in this 
number, complies with our our idea 
of what a Southern school of female 
education should be. The princi- 
pals are ladies well educated, 
accomplished and always associates 
of the best Southern society, 
as ics intimated by the references 
which accompau; <ne notice. Their 
course of instruction is an honest 
and sincere system of learning. 
The accomplishments are taught 
by professors of the highest reputa- 
tion. Theinstructions in language, 
beginning with tbe pure and Par- 
isian pronunciation of the princi- 
pals, are continued in all the mod- 
ern tongues by the most competent 
teachers. The school has deen 
eminently successful in its modest, 
conscientious and assiduous endea- 
vors to merit the approval of 

arents ; and we have no hesitation 
in commending it to all patrons. 
It is one of several in our city to 
which young ladies may be confided 
with the confidence that they will 
acquire everything which they may 
properly be taught without the pos- 
sibility of sustaining any disadvan- 
tage by neglect or unfavorable 
associations. 
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FLEMING, corner Natchez and 
Magazine street, New Orleans, will 
furnish you personally, or by mail 
or express, with a patent medicine 
for any disease that flesh is heir to; 
but among his immense and varied 
collection he has none so useful in 
a family as Dr. Lane’s American 
Worm Specific. Just read the es- 
say on the labels, and you must be 
satisfied that “not ouly the dis- 
ease he tells ye, but what will 
mend it.” He advises you to “ be- 
ware of counterfeits,” and so do 
we. Go to Fleming, who is an 
honest druggist, and would not sell 
you a box of counterfeit medicine 
to save your life. Remember he has 
all the good patent medicines. 





Tue Beauty oF THe Harr may 
be preserved, and if possible en- 
hanced, by using Pinckard’s Crys- 
talline, a preparation recommended 
as containing no chemical base 
tending to impair the staple of the 
hair or impair the vigor of its 
growth. It may be, or ought to be, 
on the shelves of every draggist. 
Look for it if you wish to glorify 
and adorn your crineal covering. 





INSURANCE CoMPANIES.— Byron 
says he “cannot tell why annni- 
tants are longer lived than others, 
except to plague the survivors.” 
We can give a better reason why 

ersons of family who insure their 
ives are remarkable for longevity. 
The mind is at once relieved of all 
care upon the future support of a 
family. which may be otherwise 
dependent. The insured father 
sleeps soundly, and does not waste 
his fours and thoughts in unavail- 
ing imagination what is te become 
of his wife and children in the 
event of his death. So the consci- 
entious man who owes money 
which he will certainly be able to 
repay if he lives, but which his 
creditors may lose if he dies. In 


both cases it not only maintains 
the eqanimity of the insured, but 
by its reflected contentment won- 
derfully preserves the health, en- 
hances the happiness, and prolongs 
the lives of wives, children and 
creditors, 











EDITORIAL. 


With this preface, we desire to 
impress our readers with the im- 
portance of selecting for their life 
risks a home insurances company— 
and we cannot specify more prop- 
erly than by citing as institutions 
worthy of patronage two whose 
advertisements appear in our 
Monthly Directory: the State In- 
surance Company, of Nashville, and 
the Louisiana Equitable Life Insu- 
rance Company, office No. 142 Canal 
street, New Orleans. The latter 
has been recently organized upon 
the basis of ample capital and 
high character, as is evinced by the 
names of its President, Mr. Joseph 
Ellison, and its well known Direct- 
ors. This is a home enterprise, and 
like our owh, deserves such patron- 
age as may be due its merits. To 
impress our citizens with the im- 
portance of keeping among us all 
the money possible, we may mea- 
tion that New Orleans is estimated 
to pay to foreign companies located 
here and elsewhere fully half a mil- 
lion of dollars annually! This is 
remitted abroad in dividends, less, 
of course, office expenses here. This 
item may be as well economized, 
and if insurers, upon close seru- 
tiny, shall ascertain that the 
Louisiana Equitable Life Insurance 
Company is as safe as any other, 
they should certainly give the home 
insurance the benetit of their in- 
vestnmient. 


DeBow’s Montuty Directory: 
Our friends will not forget that we 
have removed our publication and 
editorial office to New Orleans. We 
ask their aid as far as it may be 
compatible with their interests. 
This may be given with material 
advantage by advertising in De- 
Bow’s Monthly Business Directory 
of the South and West, Advertise- 
ments will be renewed monthly, 
and varied, without ‘additional 
charge. ‘these advertisements will 
go among Southern planters and 
along the whole valley of the Mis- 
sissippi. Help us and yourselves 
with an advertisement in the Busi- 
ness Directory. 








